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THE DIARY OF ROBERT MORTON. 


KEPT IN PHILADELPHIA WHILE THAT CITY WAS OCCUPIED BY THE 
BRITISH ARMY IN 1777. 


SamusEt Morton, the father of Robert Morton, whose diary 
is here given, was a merchant of Philadelphia, the son of 
James Morton, of Aberdeen, Scotland. In 1758 he married 
Phebe, daughter of Robert and Mary Lewis, of Philadelphia. 
Robert Morton was b. 10 mo. 30,1760. His father died when 
he was quite young, and in 1775 (7 mo. 12th) his mother 
became the third wife of James Pemberton (see page 6). 
On the 10 mo. 14th, 1784, Robert Morton married his step- 
sister, Hannah, third child of James Pemberton and his first 
wife, Hannah Lloyd. He died on the 17th of Augt., 1786, 
in his 26th year. His wife died on the 4th of Sept., 1788. 

The diary of Robert Morton was written when he was 
between sixteen and seventeen years of age, and shows him 
to have possessed a well-cultivated mind for one of his years, 
a facility of expression, and much observation. 

The events he records can nearly all be corroborated, and 
the ‘on he gives of our city during the occupation of it 
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by the British is, in some respects, the most graphic that has 
come down to us; especially interesting is the change of sen- 
timent towards the English, on the part of those who at first 
welcomed them, which appears to have resulted from the 
conduct of the army, and it is to be regretted the MS. 
does not continue until the retirement of the troops under 
Sir Henry Clinton, that we might learn from the same 
source what the state of feeling was at that time. 

There can be no doubt that the sympathies of Morton and 
the family with whom he was connected were biased in favor 
of the Royal cause so far as was consistent with their religious 
convictions. This feeling had no doubt been stimulated by 
the oppressive measures that a number of the prominent 
members of the Society of Friends had been subjected to by 
order of the Continental Congress and the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council of Pennsylvania. Many of them had been 
arrested on a groundless charge and sent to Winchester, Va., 
among whom were the husband of Phebe Pemberton and his 
two brothers, John and Israel. <A full statement of the facts 
connected with this painful incident in the revolutionary his- 
tory of our State will be found in Gilpin’s interesting “ Exiles 
in Virginia,” etc. etc., Phila. 1848. 


DIARY. 


Philada., September 16th, 1777.—This afternoon about 4 
o’clock, I, in company with my agreeable Friend Dr. Hutch- 
inson,' set off on a journey to Reading, on business relating 
to the Friends now confined there on their way to Winches- 
ter in Virginia. Werode about 4 Hours in an excessive 
hard rain, when we arrived at Thomson’s Tavern,? about 20 
miles from Philada., where upon Enquiry we found nothing 


'Dr. James Hutchinson, a native of Bucks Co., Pa. B. 1752, d. 17938. 
A nephew of Israel Pemberton. He served as a surgeon in the American 
Army, and held many important positions. In the zealous pursuit of his 
profession, he fell a victim to the yellow fever in 1793, having acquired, at 
an early age, a reputation that gives his name prominence in the medical 
annals of Philadelphia. 

2 Now Norristown. 
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to our Satisfaction, the house being filled with militia. From 
thence we went to Mrs. Toy’s, in the upper Reading Road, 
who, apologizing for her not being able to accommodate us, 
directed us to an old Dutchman’s, about 3 of a mile from 
her house. Upon asking him for lodgings he at first hesi- 
tated, thinking we were military officers, but upon scruti- 
nizing us he found we made a different appearance, and in- 
troduced us with many apologies for the meanness of his 
house, the badness of his beds, and other excuses of the same 
nature. We thanked him for his kindness, and kindly ac- 
cepted of his mean tho’ grateful Fare. In the morning we 
crossed Skippack though very rapid, and proceeded on to 
Perkioming, where we found it dangerous to pass owing to 
the rapidity of the stream and the inconvenience attending 
the swimming of our horses. We enquired the distance of 
the head of the creek, and found it was about 20 miles, and 
in our way had to cross many small creeks which were im- 
passable at that time without great danger. Upon mature 
deliberation we thought it most advisable to proceed to Paw- 
ling’s Ferry upon Schuylkill, which having raised above 8 
feet perpendicularly, and great number of trees and other rub- 
bish coming down so fast, the Boatman would not go over. 
Every safe means of proceeding on our journey being now 
out of our power, and sensible that our consequence at Read- 
ing would be inadequate to the risque we run, both of our- 
selves and our horses, we determined to proceed home, 
where we arrived about 6 o’clock Wed. Ev’g after an agree- 
able journey and no other misfortune than a fall from my 
horse, which hurt my left arm, which I hope shall soon be 
recovered of. 17th and 18th included in the above. 

Sept. 19th.—This morning, about 1 o’clock, an Express 
arrived to Congress, giving an acco. of the British Army 
having got to the Swedes Ford on the other side of the 
Schuylkill, which so much alarmed the Gent’n of the Con- 
gress, the military officers and other Friends to the general 
cause of American Freedom and Independence, that they de- 
camped with the utmost precipitation, and in the greatest 
confusion, insomuch that one of the Delegates, by name Ful- 
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som,' was obliged in a very Fulsom manner to ride off with- 
out a saddle. Thus we have seen the men from whom we 
have received, and from whom we still expected protection, 
leave us to fall into the hands of (by their accounts) a barba- 
rous, cruel, and unrelenting enemy.? 

This afternoon we rec’d a letter from my Father, IL. P., 
informing us that Alex. Nesbit,’ who was one of the Guards, 
had arrived at Reading with advices from the Executive 
Council of this State, from which they were apprehensive 
we were to be deprived of a hearing, and sent off to Win- 
chester immediately. 

O Philada. my native City, thou that hast heretofore been 
so remarkable for the preservation of thy Rights, now 
sufferest those who were the Guardians, Protectors, and 
Defenders of thy Youth, and who contributed their share in 
raising thee to thy present state of Grandeur and magnifi- 
cence with a rapidity not to be paralleled in the World, to be 
dragged by a licentious mob from their near and dear con- 


! Nathaniel Folsom, of New Hampshire. He was a captain in the expe- 
dition against Crown Point in 1755 ; was present when Baron Dieskau was 
defeated. He was a member of the ist Congress (1774), and of that of 1777, 
and held many positions of public nature in his own State, among which 
were those of Judge, Member of the Committee of Safety, and Maj.-Gen. 
He died May 26, 1790.—See Col. of N. H. Historical Society, vol. v. 

2 John Adams, writing to his wife from York Town, Pa., on the 30th of 
Sept., says: In the morning of the 19th instant, the Congress were alarmed 
in their beds by a letter from Mr. Hamilton, one of General Washington’s 
family, that the enemy was in possession of the fords over the Schuylkill, 
and of the boats, so they had it in their power to be in Philadelphia before 
morning. The papers of Congress belonging to the Secretary’s office, the 
War office, the Treasury office, &c., had, before this, been sent to Bristol. 
The president and all the other gentlemen had gone that road, so I followed, 
with my friend, Mr. Marchant of Rhode Island, to Trenton, in the Jerseys. 
—Letters to Mrs. Adams, vol. ii. p. 7. 

3 Alexander Nesbit and Samuel Caldwell, both members of the light 
horse of the City of Philadelphia, were detailed from that body to conduct 
the prisoners to their place of exile. Mr. Nesbit was an early member of 
what is now known as the ‘‘ First Troop of Philadelphia City Cavalry,’’ 
and also of the ‘‘ Friendly Sons of St. Patrick,” from the history of which 
society we learn he was a highly respectable dry goods merchant, and 
partner of General Walter Stewart. He died Sept. 1791. 
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nections, and by the hand of lawless power, banished from 
their country unheard, perhaps never more to return, for the 
sole suspicion of being enemies to that cause in which thou 
art now engaged ; hadst thou given them even the form of a 
trial, then thou wouldst have been less blameable, but thou 
hast denied them that in a manner more tyrannical and cruel 
than the Inquisition of Spain. Alas, the day must come 
when the Avenger’s hand shall make thee suffer for thy guilt, 
and thy Rulers shall deplore thy Fate. 

Sept. 20th.— Went with Charles Logan to his Plantation, 
and returned about 5 o’clock ; my mother rec’d a letter from 
my Father, giving a particular Acco. af his Journey to 
Reading, and the Treatment they rec’d there,’ being all con- 
fined in one house, but kindly treated by their Friends, who 


' “On going through the town, there appeared to be much enmity 
amongst the people, and some stones were thrown at us . . . . Onour 
getting into the Widow Withington’s, a house provided for us, we found our- 
selves made close prisoners. Guards were put around the house, and the 
face of everything much changed. Our friends, Isaac Zane and James 
Starr, coming to the door to speak to us, were violently pulled away, struck, 
and stoned, the former of whom was considerably bruised and hurt. 

“Our friends were kept from us, Samuel Morris, who kindly sent us a 
dinner and some wine, soon after our arrival, being the only person admit- 
ted, for it did not appear any provision had been made for us.”—See Jowr- 
ney to Virginia, Gilpin, p. 136. 

The next day their friends were allowed to visit them, and amongst others, 
came Alexander Graydon, then a paroled prisoner residing at Reading. 
In his memoir he writes that Miers Fisher, one of the prisoners with whom 
he was acquainted, told him “he did not look as if he had been starved by 
those sad people the British,” and he returns the sally by recording that 
“the prisoners were not much dejected, probably looking upon themselves 
as martyrs to the cause of their country ; among the prisoners he found his 
old fencing master Pike, whose affections clung so close to his native 
England that it was considered best he should accompany the friends to 
Virginia.” ‘His laced hat and red coat,” says Graydon, “ were to be seen 
strikingly in contrast with the flat brims and plain drab-colored garments of 
the rest of the assemblage ; nevertheless, from an internal similarity, this 
seemingly discordant ingredient incorporated perfectly well with the mass 
and friend Pike, as he was called, officiating in the capacity of a major 
domo, or caterer at the inns they put up at, was a person of no small 
consideration with his party.” 
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are residents there from this City, and as much hated and 
despised by the deluded multitude. 

Sept. 21st.—Nothing remarkable this day. 

Sept. 22nd.—This morning I saw Benj. Bryan, who has 
just returned from Thos. McKean, Esq’s, Chief Justice of this 
State, by whom I understand that the Executive Council 
have deprived the Justices of executing part of their Offices, 
by virtue of an Act of Gen’l Assembly passed last week, to 
suspend the Granting of Writs of Habeas Corpus, to persons 
who are taken up.on suspicion of being inimical to the 
United States. He made many professions of his disappro- 
bation of the unprecedented measure, and would willingly, 
were it in his power, grant them a hearing, but as the 
Council had prevented him, he would receive no payment 
for the granting the writs. An instance worthy of imita- 
tion.. This morning they went about to the inhabitants 
seeking for Blankets, Cloathes, &c. From some they rec’d a 
little, but not generally so.1. They got one from us. My 
mother rec’d a letter from my father, I. P.,? dated 20th inst., 
giving an acco. of the Prisoners moving from Reading on 
their way to the place of Banishment. The two armies 
having moved up Schuylkill yesterday, it is thought the 
British have crossed the river,’ a heavy cannonade being 
heard this evening it is supposed near to Potts Grove. 


' On the 22d of Sept. 1777, Hamilton wrote to the President of Congress, 
“T left camp last evening, and came to this city (Phila.) to superintend the 
collection of blankets and clothing for the army.” 

Hamilton’s letter to the ladies of Philadelphia on this occasion was 
highly spoken of by Washington. 

2 James Pemberton, the fifth son of Isaac and Rachel Pemberton, was born 
in Philadelphia, 26th of 6 mo. (August), 1723. A successful and upright 
merchant, he devoted a great part of his time to objects of benevolence and 
charity. He was a director of the Pennsylvania Hospital, one of the 
founders of the Pennsylvania Abolition Society, an active member of the 
Friendly Association for preserving peace with the Indians. He was a 
prominent member of the Society of Friends, and was a member of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, from its commencement in Philadelphia, in 1756, 
until the year 1808,when he resigned.—See Friends’ Miscellany, vol. vii. p. 49. 

* Howe crossed the Schuylkill on the afternoon and night of the 22d, and 
morning of the 23d. 
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Sept. 23rd.—Employed this day in making hay. In the 
evening the inhabitants were exceedingly alarmed by an 
apprehension of the City being set on fire. The British 
troops being within 11 miles of the City, caused the dis- 
turbance, and gave rise to those womanish fears which seize 
upon weak minds at those occasions—Set up till 1 o’clock, 
not to please myself, but other people. 

Sept. 24th.—This day 4 Row Gallies were set up at 4 cross 
streets with 2 field pieces at Market Street Wharf to annoy 
the enemy on their march thro this City, but they not 
coming according to expectation, they fell down with the 
tide about 12 o’clock. N.B. Yesterday, in the evening a 
number of horses were taken out of the City to prevent 
them from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

Sept. 25th.—This morning the news arrived of the British 
army being about 5 miles from the City. In the evening 
they sent a letter to T. Willing desiring him to inform the 
inhabitants to remain quietly and peaceably in their own 
dwellings and they should not be molested in their persons 
or property. Set up till 1 o’clock patrolling the streets for fear 
of fire. 2men were taken up who acknowledged their inten- 
tions of doing it. 

Sept. 26th.—About 11 o’clock A. M. Lord Cornwallis with 
his division of the British and Auxiliary Troops amount’g to 
about 8000, marched into this city, accompanied by Enoch 
Story,' Jos. Galloway, Andw. Allen, William Allen and 
others, inhabitants of this city, to the great relief of the 
inhabitants who have too long suffered the yoke of arbitrary 


1 “Enoch Story, of Penna. In 1775, when he attempted to establish a 
newspaper at Phila., a distinguished Whig said that he knew no more about 
printing and composition than an old horse. When Sir Wm. Howe occupied 
that city, Story was inspector of prohibited goods. In 1778 he was attainted 
for treason, and went to England.”—Sabin’s Loyalist. 

? An interesting notice of Joseph Galloway will be found in the seventh 
volume of the works of Franklin, edited by Sparks, from the pen of the late 
J. Francis Fisher. It is also printed in the appendix of Littell’s Graydon. 
Sketches of Wm. and Andrew Allen will be found in Mr. Sabine’s excellent 
volumes. 
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Power; and who testified their approbation of the arrival of 
the troops by the loudest acclamations of joy... Went with 
Chas. Logan to Head Quarters to see his Excell’y Gen. Sir 
Wm. Howe,? but he being gone out, we had some conver- 
sation with the officers, who appeared well disposed towards 
the peaceable inhabitants, but most bitter against, and deter- 
mined to pursue to the last extremity the army of the U. 8. 
The British army in this city are quartered at the Bettering 
House,’ State House and other Places, and already begin to 
show the great destruction of the Fences and other things, 
the dreadful consequences of an army however friendly. The 
army have fortified below the town to prevent the armed 
vessels in our River coming to this city—likewise have 
erected a Battery at the Point. This day has put a period 
to the existance of Continental money in this city. “ Esto 
Perpetua.” 

Sept. 27th—About 9 o’clock this morning 1 Ship of 34 
guns, 1 of 18, 4 Row gallies and a schooner came opposite to — 
the Batteries erected in this city, who fired upon them when 
at a proper distance. The engagement continued for an hour 


when the Frigate got aground and struck to the British 
troops. The other ship immediately made sail and got off 
with the 4 gallies, the schooner coming down was fired at 
several times, when a shot struck her foremast and carried 
it away, which bro’t her to and run her aground, when all 
the men on board escaped. This execution was done by 4 


! J. P. Norris told Watson (see vol. ii. p. 256): “I recollect seeing the 
division march down Second Street when Lord Cornwallis took possession 
of the city—the troops were gay and well clad. A number of our citizens 
appeared sad and serious. When I saw him there was no huzzahing.” A 
lady told Mr. Watson, “I saw no exultation in the enemy, nor indeed in 
those who were reckoned favorable to their success.” 

2 When Gen. Howe first entered the city, he made his quarters at the 
house of Gen. Cadwalader, on 2d St. below Spruce. He afterwards removed 
to the house on the south side of Market St. east of 6th, which afterwards 
was the residence of Washington, while President. 

* The Bettering or Alms House stood on the south side of Spruce St. 
between 10th and 11th Sts. 
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pieces of Artillery... This afternoon about 3 o’clock an en- 
gagement happened near my Uncle’s plantation, between 100 
C. Troops and 30 British, the Con. troops gave way, their 
loss unknown. 3 officers and 1 private wounded, and 1 
private killed on the side of the British, whom I see— 

Sept. 28th.— About 10 o’clock this morning some of the 
Light Dragoons stationed near Plantation? broke open the 
house, 2 desks, 1 Book Case and 1 closet besides several 
drawers and other things, and ransacked them all. I ap- 
ply’d to their officer, who informed me that if the men were 
found out they should be severely punished. 

I have been informed that a soldier this day rec’d 400 
lashes for some crime, which I do not know. 

Sept. 29th.—Went with Dr. Hutchinson to Israel] Pember- 


1 “ As soon as the British had taken possession of Phil-1telphia, they 
erected three batteries near the river to protect the city against such Ameri- 
can shipping and craft as might approach the town. On the 26th of Sept., 
before the batteries were finished, Commodore Hazelwood, by the advice of 
a council of officers, ordered two frigates, the Delaware and Montgomery, 
each of twenty-four guns, the sloop Fly, and several galleys and gondolas, 
to move up to Philadelphia and commence a cannonade on the town, should 
the enemy persist in erecting fortifications. The Delaware anchored within 
five hundred yards of the batteries, and the other vessels took other stations 
as were suited to their object. At ten on the morning of the 27th the 
cannonade began ; but on the falling of the tide the Delaware grounded. In 
this disabled condition the guns from the batteries soon compelled her colors 
to be struck, and she was taken by the enemy. A schooner was likewise 
driven on shore, but the other frigate and small craft returned to their 
former stations near the fort.” The above note, from the writings of Wash- 
ington (vol. v. p. 77), is appended to a letter of Washington’s mentioning 
the incident it illustrates, and giving a rumor of the day, that the crew of 
the frigate Delaware had mutinied. Mr. Sparks continues : “The suspicion 
that the crew mutinied was never confirmed, nor was there any such hint in 
the British commanders describing the event.” As Morton, an inmate of 
the city, fails to mention the story, it probably had its origin within the 
American lines. Marshall says “ this repulse of the American fleet was ren- 
dered material by its giving the enemy the entire command of the ferry, and, 
consequently, free access to the Jersey shore, while it interrupted the com- 
munication between the forts below and above Trenton, from whence garri- 
sons were to have been supplied with military stores.”—Marshall’s Washing- 
ton, vol. iii. p. 174. 

* Now the site of the Naval Asylum, on the Schuylkill. 
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ton’s Plantation where we found a destruction similar to 
that at our Plantation, 3 closets being broke open, 6 doz. 
wine taken, some silver spoons, the Bedcloaths taken off 4 
Beds, 1 rip’d open, the Tick being taken off, and other 
Destruction about the Plantation. The officers were so obli- 
ging as to plant a centry there without application. Upon 
our return home we pass’d thro’ part of the camp and saw a 
man hanging. 

Sept. 30th.—This morning my mother and I went to Col. 
Harcourt,' Com. of the Light Dragoons, near our plantation, 
to make intercession for the men who are apprehended for 
breaking and ransacking our plantation and house. The 
Col. upon my application, behaved very unlike a Gent’n by 
asking me “ what I wanted” in an ungenteel manner, and 
told me he could not attend to what I had to say, and said 
that the trial was coming on and I must attend to prosecute 
them. I informed him there was a lady who would be glad 
to speak with him. He then came to my mother and be- 
haved in a very polite genteel manner, and assured her that 
he could not admit her application as the orders of the 
General must be obeyed, and that the soldiers were not 
suffered to commit such depredations upon the King’s sub- 
jects with impunity. Some of the British troops came to 
my mother’s pasture on 6th and 1st days last and took away 
2 loads of hay without giving a Rec’t or offering Paym’t. 

We had a verbal acco’t this morning of the Prisoners being 
seen on 4th day last at Carlisle on their way to Banishment. 

It is reported that the Con. Troops have erected several 
batteries on the other side of the «iver to annoy and distress 
their enemy. One at White Hill, one at Trenton, and one 
nearer to the city. 

Oct. 1st—The man who was found guilty of robbing our 
Plantation rec’d punishment this day, which was —— lashes. 


' Col. Harcourt, subsequently Earl Harcourt. While commanding the 
16th Dragoons, with a patrol of thirty men he captured Gen. Charles Lee, 
at Basking Ridge, N. J., in Dec. 1776. 
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The man found coming out of Mary Pemberton’s' plantation 
House is sentenced to be executed. M. P. has petitioned the 
Gen’l for a mitigation of the punishment. The British are 
erecting batteries from Delaware to Schuylkill on the north 
side of the city. Great numbers of officers and men belong- 
ing to the Row Gallies have deserted their posts at this time 
of approaching danger;? and, among the rest, to his eternal 
disgrace and immediate death, if taken by the Con’s, is Dr. 
Dun, Jr., who, I am told, served as Surgeon Gen’l to the For- 
tifications upon the River. 

Oct. 2nd.—The Quarter M. Gen’l of the Light Horse took 
1 load of hay from our Pasture, which he promises to give a 
Rec’t for the 2 loads taken before by order of the Quarter 
Master, 2d Batt. Grenadiers, he has given me a Rec’t for 100 
lbs. which 2 loads Jacob declares was near 1000 lbs. ’Tis 
said Lord Howe with the Fleet arrived in the River last 
week. 

Oct. 3rd.—10 of the Row Gallies men have deserted and 
come up this morning, who gave an acco of the Forts at Bil- 
lingsport’ and Red Bank being taken and a universal disaf- 


1 “Gen. Howe, during the time he stayed in Philadelphia, seized and kept 
for his own use Mary Pemberton’s coach and horses.”-—— Watson, ii. p. 285. 

2 Washington wrote (Oct. 7): “It is to be lamented that many of the of- 
ficers and seamen on board of the galleys have manifested a disposition that 
does them little honor. Looking upon their situation as desperate, or probably 
from worse motives, they have been guilty of the most alarming desertions. 
Two whole crews, including the officers, have deserted to the enemy.”—See 
Sparks, vol. v. p. 84. 

5 This report was true only so far as Billingsport was concerned. Mar- 
shall (vol. iii. p. 176) says (Sept. 29): “ Col. Stirling with two regiments 
was detached to take possession of the forts at Billingsport, which he accom- 
plished without opposition ; the garrison, which was entirely of militia, having 
spiked their artillery and set fire to the barracks, withdrew without firing a 
gun. This service being effected, and the works facing the water entirely 
destroyed, so that the attempts to cut away and weigh up the obstructions 
to the passage of vessels up the river could no longer be impeded by the 
fire from the fort, Col. Stirling returned to Chester, from whence he was 
directed to escort a large convoy of provisions to Philadelphia,” probably 
that mentioned by Morton in his MS. 
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fection among the men. Enoch Story is appointed to ad- 
minister the oath of allegiance to those who come in and put 
themselves under his Majesty’s protection.’ <A foraging party 
went out last week towds Darby and brought in a great 
number of cattle to the great distress of the inhabitants. 
A paper is handing about to be signed by the inhabitants 
agreeing to take the old lawful money,’ which I signed.* 
The following report is this day prevalent concerning the 
defeat of Gen’l Gates near Albany—Gen’l Washington on 
last 1st day orderd a feu-de-joie to be fired in his camp by 
way of rejoicing for a victory obtained by Gen’l Gates over 
Burgoyne on the 18th‘ Ulto. A letter is come to town, the 
postscript of which being wrote in Irish, gives an acco. of a 
Battle being fought on the 18th of Sept. in which Gen’l 
Gates was successful, that Gen’l Burgoyne returned on the 
19th to bury his dead, which brot. on a general engagement 
in which Burgoyne was successful, and that he was advanc- 
ing towards Albany. A man is arrived in town who left 
Albany since the 19th, and says that there was no acco. of 
Burgoyne advancing when he left it. An intercepted letter 
of Dr. Potts® is arrived in Town which says that he was 
going to Albany to establish a Hospital for the sick and 
wounded. From which Accot. if true, we may infer that 


! A fact not mentioned by Sabin in The American Loyalists. 

* That issued under the colonial government “ sanctioned by the King.” 

3 The list of those who signed this paper will be found in Westcott’s His- 
tory of Philadelphia, Chap. ccli. 

* Probably the 19th should be the date, as on that day Gates gained his 
first important victory. 

5 Jonathan Potts, a native of Berks Co., Pa., graduated at the Philadelphia 
College, 1771, appointed medical director of the N. Department, Jan. 1777. 
“T cannot close my letter,” Gen. Gates wrote to the Pres. of Congress (Oct. 
20, 1777), “ without requesting your Excellency to inform Congress of the 
great care and attention with which Dr. Potts and the gentlemen of the 
general Hospital have conducted the business of their department. It must 
be that some honorary mark of the favor of Congress may be shown to Dr. 
Potts and his subordinate associates.” Dr. Potts was the first surgeon of 
the Philadelphia City Troop. Several volumes of his MS. papers are in the 
possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania.—See also N. E. Hist. 
and Geneal. Register, vol. xviii. p. 21, and Potts’ Memorial. 


a ny ve 
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there has been an engagement, but which party is successful 
is dubious 

Oct. 4th.—This morning early the picquet of the British 
near Germantown was surprised by the Americans, which 
brought on a very severe engagement in which the British 
lost 500 men killed and wounded and the Americans about 
400 prison’rs, their killed and wounded is uncertain. I went 
this morning to the plantation, from thence to the middle 
ferry, where I saw a number of the citizens with about 30 
of the Light Dragoons on Foot watching the motions of the 
enemy on the other side. I waited there about an hour 
during which time there were several shots from both sides 
without much execution, when 3 columns of the Americans 
with 2 field pieces appeared in sight marching tow’ds the 
River. The Dragoons were order’d under arms and an 
express sent off for a reinforcement immediately, after 
which the Americans fired a field piece attended with a 
volley of small arms. I thought it most advisable to leave 
the Ground, and rode off as fast possible. The Americans 
afterwards came down to the River side with 2 Field Pieces, 


which they fired with some small arms and run and left them; 
soon after they returned and brought them back without any 
considerable loss, 1 man being wounded on their side and 
none on the other.' The British in the engagement of this 
morn’g lost a Gen’l Agnew, Col. Bird, and 1 Lieut. Col.* be- 


' These troops composed the extreme right of Washington’s army. 
They were Pennsylvania militia under the command of Gen. James Potter, 
and the attack, or feint, made by them was to attract the attention of the 
British, and prevent the sending of reinforcements to Germantown. The 
movement is not often mentioned in accounts of the battle of Germantown, 
though very favorable results were hoped from it. Major Jno. Clark, Jr., 
wrote to Washington (Oct. 6, 1777) that one of his friends told him that “if 
the troops had arrived at the middle ferry earlier ’twould have prevented 
the enemy’s reinforcement from the city joining the main body.” 

® The remains of Gen. Agnew and Lt.-Col. Bird lie in the burying 
ground at the corner of Fisher’s Lane and Main St., Germantown, the spot 
being marked with a neat marble slab placed there by the late John F. 
Watson. In Lossing’s Field Book (vol. ii. p. 113, 2d ed.) will be found a 
very interesting letter to the widow of Gen. Agnew, from his servant, giving 
an account of his death. 
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sides an amazing number wounded; the loss of the Americans 
is undetermined, as they carryed off as many of their killed 
and wounded as they could. It is reported that Gen’l Wayne 
is among the slain. 

Oct. 5th.—This morning I went to Germantown to see the 
destruction, and collect if possible a true acco. of the Action. 
From the acco’s of the Officers and Sold’rs it appears that the 
Americans surprised the picquet guard of the English, which 
consisted of the 2d Batt. Grenadiers, some Infantry, and the 
40th Regt., altogether about 500. The English sustained the 
fire of the Americans for near an hour (their numbers un- 
known), when they were obliged to retreat, the ammunition 
of the Grenadiers and infantry being expended. The 40th 
Regt. retreated to Chew’s House, being about 120 men, and 
supported the fire of the Americans on all sides. The Ame- 
ricans came on with an unusual firmness, came up to the 
Doors of the House, which were so strongly barricaded they 
could not enter. One of the Americans went up to a window 
on the N. side of the house to set fire to it, and just as he 
was putting the Torch to the window he rec’d a Bayonet 
thro. his mouth, which put an end to his existence. The 
Americans finding the fire very severe retreated from the house. 
A small party of the Americans which had gone in near the 
middle of Germantown and had sustained the fire in the 
street for some time, perceived the British coming up in such 
numbers that they retreated. Gen’l Grey’ with 5000 men pur- 
sued them to the Swedes Ford, his men being much fatigued 
and very hungry, and the Americans running so fast, that he 
gave over the chase and returned to his old encampment. The 
greatest slaughter of the Americans was at and near to 
Chew’s Place. Most of the killed and wounded that lay 
there were taken off before I got there, but 3 lay in the field 


' Subsequently Earl Grey, the same officer who surprised Wayne at Paoli 
and Baylor at Tappan. He was the father of the celebrated Charles Grey, 
afterwards Lord Howick and Earl Grey, well known for his earnest advocacy 
of the reform measures introduced into the British Parliament in the early 
part of the present century. 
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at that time opposite to Chew’s Place. The Americans were 
down as far as Mrs. Mackenet’s Tavern.’ Several of their balls 
reached near to Head Qur’s, from all which Accos. I appre- 
hend with what I have heard that the loss of the Americans 
is the most considerable. After I had seen the situation of 
Chew’s House,? which was exceedingly damaged by the Balls 
on the outside, I went to Head Qur’s,? where I saw Major 
Balfour,‘ one of Gen’] Howe’s Aid de camps, who is very much 
enraged with the people around Germantown for not giving 
them intelligence of the advancing of Washington’s Army, 
and that he should not be surprised if Gen’l Howe was to 
order the country for 12 miles round Germantown to be de- 
stroyed, as the People would not run any risque to give them 
intelligence when they were fighting to preserve the liberties 
and properties of the peaceable inhabitants. On our setting 
off we see His Excellency the Gen’l att’d by Lord Cornwal- 
lis and Lord Chewton,° the Gen’l not answ’g my expecta- 
tions. 

Oct. 6th.— A heavy firing this morning down by Billings- 
port; I went to see the wounded soldiers now in this City, 
some at the Seceeder meeting house, some at the Presbyte- 
rian meeting house in Pine Street, some at the Play House, 


' In 1765 Daniel Mackenet owned a lot of ground on the east side of the 
Main Street above where the Market House stood, and it is probable the 
tavern kept by his widow in 1777 stood there. 

* The doors of Chew’s. house, perforated with balls, can be seen in the 
National Museum in Independence Hall. 

3 Howe’s quarters were then at Stenton. 

* Nisbet Balfour, a native of Edinburgh. A sketch of this officer will be 
found in Gents’ Magazine, May, 1823. He served during a greater part of 
the Revolution ; was wounded at Bunker Hill and Long Island. He com- 
manded at Charleston, S. O., at the time of the execution of Col. Hayne, 
for which act he has been censured. He was Maj.-Gen. in 1793, Gen. 1803. 

5 Probably George Lord Chewton, subsequently fourth Earl of Walde- 
grave, a great nephew of Horace Walpole. Gen. Fitzpatrick wrote to the 
Countess of Ossory, from the head of Elk, Sept. 1777: “ Lord Chewton was 
very ill during our voyage, and is yet hardly recovered; his good nature is 
heartily disgusted at these scenes of iniquity and horror, and he is impatient 
for the winter, when he will probably return to England with Lord Corn- 
wallis.” 
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and some, and those the most, at the Penns’a Hospital, 
where I see an Englishman’s leg and an American’s arm 
cut off. The American troops are mostly at 2 new houses 
in Fourth Street near to the Presbyterian meeting house, 
amt’g to about 80 and not so much attended to as might be. 
The British have about 800 wounded in this city. A heavy 
firing all this evening, supposed to be at the Forts down the 
river. An acco. come of the fleets being in the River. 

Oct. Tth.—A certainty of the Fleets being below, 14 men 
have deserted from the Row Gallies, who give an acco. of 
their disabling a British Brig last ev’g, and that the men 
belonging to the American Fleet would desert were it in 
their power. News arrived this morning of 3000 men being 
arrived at New York, and 5000 at Quebec. No further 
intelligence of Burgoyne’s movements. No certain acco. of 
the Chevaux de Frise being as yet raised. The wounded 
Americans in this city are removed to the State House. 

Oct. 8th.—Admiral Howe is arrived at Chester. David 
Sproat? is come to town, who reports that there is a letter in 
the fleet from Gen. Clinton to Gen. Howe, giving an acco. 


of Gen. Burgoyne defeating Gen. Gates, and that he is now 
on his march to Albany. I went to see Doc. Foulke® ampu- 


' The Seceders’ Meeting House, on Spruce St. above Third; the Pine 
St. Presbyterian Church, situated on south side of Pine, between Fourth 
and Fifth Streets; the Play House was on the south side of South St. east 
of Fifth St.; a portion of the walls of this building forms a part, we believe, 
of the brewery now standing on the site. Mr. Westcott, in his History of 
Philadelphia, mentions (in addition to the above) the following edifices, 
which were used for hospital purposes: The First Presbyterian Church, 
Market St. below third ; the Second Presbyterian Church at Third and Arch 
Streets; Zion’s and St. Michael’s Lutheran Churches at Fourth and Fifth 
and Cherry Streets; and Cornman’s sugar refinery. 

2 David Sproat; previous to the Revolution he was a merchant in Phila 
delphia. He was commissary of naval prisoners. The mortality of persons 
under his care at New York was very great, but it is impossible to state 
facts which concern him personally with accuracy. He was attainted of 
treason in Pennsylvania, and his estate forfeited. He died at his house, 
Kirkcudbright, Scotland, in 1799, aged sixty-four years.—Sabzne. 

3 “Dr. John Foulke was the earliest demonstrator and lecturer on human 
anatomy in the Medical College of Philadelphia. He was polished and 
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tate an American soldier’s leg, which he completed in 20 
minutes, while the physician at the military hospital was 
40 ms. performing an operation of the same nature. A 
report that some of the Chevaux de Frise are raised. 

Oct. 9th.—A heavy cannonade last night and this morning. 
The British are about to open Batteries to bombard the 
Fort at Mud Island. Cap. Ewald call’d this morning with 
a letter from my uncle, N. L., dated New Jersey, Dec. 12th, 
1776, at which time many in Jersey were apprehensive that 
the British would take possession of this city as soon as the 
river was fastened by the ice, but Gen’l Washington’s taking 
the Hessians at Trenton turned the scale against them, dis- 
concerted their measures, and prevented their coming that 
winter. At the time of his coming into the house I was 
not within, but being sent for, and presenting myself to him, 
he handed me ye letter, and behaved in other respects much 
like a gentleman. After a long conversation and he offering 
to go, I invited him to dine with us, but he politely excused 
himself and promised to wait upon us when he again comes 
to the City, being stationed at the Widow Lewis’ Planta- 
tion. 

Oct. 10th.—Nothing remarkable this day. 

Oct. 11th—A heavy cannonade this morning. A report 
that the battery erected by the British on Province Island 
was taken. Went with a number of Gent’n to Hollander 
Creek’s mouth, where we had a sight of the American Fleet 
and 5 of the British lying a little way below the Chevaux 
de Frise. From all appearances the British Fort was not 
taken, as from the Acco’s of numbers who were present at 
the time of the American Boats landing at the Fort (the 
acco’s of their numbers are various and contradictory) and 
the boats returning without their men and the Gondolas 2 
hours afterwards firing upon the Fort, it is reasonable to 


liberal, zealous and humane ; during the epidemic of yellow fever, he would 
be absent from his home for several days at a time, devoting himself to 
medical attendance on the sick in the infected district."—Memoir of W. 
Parker Foulke. 

2 
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conclude that the Report is groundless and that the Fort is 
not taken. 

Oct. 12th.—About 1 o’clock this morning, the inhabitants 
were alarmed by the cry of fire, which happened at a stable 
above the Barracks, supposed to have been occasioned by a 
number of Hessians lodging in the Stable, but was happily 
extinguished notwithstanding the inactivity of the inhabi- 
tants, and a 3 story adjoining house which caught 3 Times, 
in less than 2 hours. Went this afternoon to the middle 
Ferry at Schuylkill, where I see a man from Chester who 
said that last night about 300 militia came into that town 
and took off the Sheriff of Sussex, whom Governor McKinley! 
some time since advertised with a reward of 800 Dol’s. 
Several Acco’s at this ferry of the Americans approaching 
this City, particularly one who said that they were within 
7 miles and that his Brother was taken off. 

Oct. 13th.—This morning about 1 o’clock there was the 
most severe cannonade that has yet been heard, near Pro- 
vince Island, supposed to be from the British ship, upon the 
American ships and battery. I went down there this morning 
and perceive the British ships to have altered their stations 
and come up higher, the American fleet nearly in the same 
place they were some time since. This ev’g I see a man from 
Chester County who says that Gen’l Potter? with 1600 
militia is now in Newton Township about 16 miles from 
this City. 

Oct. 14th.—This ev’g my mother rec’d a letter from my 
Father, J. P. dated 1 and 6 inst. by which we find that the 
prisoners had arrived at Winchester, that the people were 
very much enraged at them and declared that they should 


' Gov. McKinley, of Delaware, was taken from his bed and made prisoner 
by the British the night after the battle of Brandywine. The arrest of the 
Sheriff of Sussex was probably an act of retaliation. 

2 Gen. James Potter, of the Pennsylvania Militia, of whom little is known. 
“In order to prevent Gen. Howe from obtaining sapplies for his army in the 
well-cultivated district west of the Schuylkill, Gen. Potter with 600 militia 
was ordered to scour the country between that river and Chester.”—Smith’s 
Del. Co. 
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not stay there long; that they had petitioned Gov. Henry of 
Vir. and the Congress for a Releasement from their confine- 
ment and their return to their families! The British are 
erect’g a strong Battery upon Province Island, and they 
suppose will be completed and opened this morning. 

Oct. 15th.—A heavy firing this morning near to Province 
Island. The American Fort is abandoned by a number of 
their men who have carried a great deal of their Stores, 
Baggage, &c. to Redbank and the American Fleet is moved 
further up the River. The Americans came down to the 
middle Ferry upon Schuylkill and cut the rope about 4 
o’clock this morning, which caused some platoon firing 
between them and the Light Dragoons. 

Oct. 16th.—Some bombs were this day thrown at the 
American Fort, and it is reported set fire to their Barracks. 
The Americans are fortifying at Red Bank. The British 
at Wilmington have marched to take their Fort. Provis- 
ions are very scarce. Good beef sells for 2/6 Mutton 2/6 
Veal 2,/ Butter 7/6. A prospect of starvation. 

This day the English Battery burnt some of the Barracks 
belonging to the American Fort. 

Oct. 17th.—No remarkable occurrence this day. 

Oct. 18th.— Went to the mouth of Hollanders Creek this 
morning, where I had a view of the American and 4 of the 
British Fleets. The upper and lower British Batteries fired 
several times at the Mud Island Fort, but I believe without 
execution. The American Fort returned the fire. The 
lower English Battery fired 3 Bombs. The American Fleet 
lay nearly under Red Bank to be out of the way of the bombs. 
The American Flag was this day hoisted at Red Bank. The 
British troops that left Wilmington and were supposed 
to have gone to take Red Bank y’s ev’g came up as far as 
Geo. Gray’s Ferry and bro. a number of their sick and 
wounded into Town. A smart platoon firing this ev’g 
above Germantown. 

Oct. 19th.—A firing this morning at the fort. Went this 


1! See Exiles in Va., pp. 164, 167. 
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afternoon to the Plantation. When I had got as far as I. 
Pemberton’s Place, I see about 100 Hessians' com’g down 
the road on a foraging, or rather plundering, party. As 
soon as they came to the corner of the road, their com. gave 
them permission to take all the cabbage and Potatoes they 
could find. Being afraid y’t they would take our cabbage, 
I applied for a guard to the louse and Garden, which was 
immediately granted, and by that means prevented our cab- 
bage from being plundered. After they had taken all Jno. 
King’s Cabbage and Potatoes they marched off. Bro’t our 
cabbage home. It was surprising to see with what rapidity 
they run to, and with what voraciousness they seized upon 
Jno. King’s Cabbage and Potatoes, who remained a silent 
spectator to their infamous depredations. 

Oct. 20th.— Went to the plantation to see about the pota- 
toes, &c., and when I got to the corner of ye road I see 
another party of Hessians com’g down with Horses, Carts, 
bags, &c., to carry off Hay, potatoes, &c. The com’r rode up 
to Jno. King’s House, and I followed him. He said he was 
come by orders of the General to take the Hay and Potatoes. 
I told him who it belonged to, but to no purpose. By this 
time a guard which Col. Harcourt had sent came up and 
declared they should not take it. From thence they went 
to J. Bringhurst’s Place* where they took all the Hay and 
most of ye Potatoes which belonged to the Tenant, to the 
great distress of the family. I went a little further and see 
a number of Hessians crossing over the bridge of boats lately 
made for that purpose, with Bennett* of W—n, a prisoner. 
14 of the Eng. flat bottomed boats came by the Che-de-Frise 


' Capt. Henrichs, the German officer who wrote the letters printed on page 
40, must have been stationed in the neighborhood of Pemberton’s plantation. 

2 On the opposite side of the road from Pemberton’s place and nearer 
to Gray’s Ferry. 

8 Possibly Caleb P. Bennett, who died at Wilmington, Del., May 7, 1836, 
while governor of that State. He held the rank of major, was in the battles 
of Brandywine, Germantown, Monmouth, and in the Southern campaign. 
We have no record of his being taken prisoner, and are unable to connect 
him with the person mentioned by Morton. 
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this morning, which occasioned some firing. I went this 
afternoon to see the British encampment, which extends in 
nearly a line from Delaware to Schuylkill. The reason of 
their leaving Germantown was because their lines were too 
extensive for the number of ye men.' The troops appeared 
in good spirits, good health and heartily desirous for the 


' Sargent, in his Life of André (p. 117), says: The troops that entered 
with Cornwallis had been quartered at the State House, the Bettering (or 
Poor) House, &c., and had at once set to fortifying the river front against 
our ships and galleys. The disposition made of the main army placed the 
Hessians and grenadiers on Noble and Callowhill, between Fifth and 
Seventh Sts.; the British grenadiers, Fourth, Fortieth, and Fifty-fifth, &., 
on the north side of Callowhill, from Seventh to Fourteenth Sts.; eight 
other regiments were on the higher grounds of Bush Hill from Fourteenth 
St. in about a line with Vine to the upper Schuylkill Ferry, near which was 
a Hessian post; while the Yagers were on a hill at Twenty-second St. and 
Pennsylvania Ave. Infantry corps were at Eighth, near Green Sts. and by 
Thirteenth, on the Ridge Road. The 16th Dragoons and three foot regi- 
ments were by a pond between Vine and Race, and Eighth and Twelfth 
Sts.; and a body of Yagers at the Point house on the Delaware. When 
winter came on, the men were quartered in the public buildings and private 
houses, and in the old British Barracks in the Northern Liberties. The 
artillery were on Chestnut from Third to Sixth Sts., and their park in the 
State House Yard, now Independence Square. On the north side of the 
town ten redoubts, connected by strong palisades, were erected from the 
mouth of Conoquonoke Creek on the Delaware near Willow St. to the upper 
or Callowhill St. Ferry. They were thus situated: Near the junction of 
Green and Oak Sts., where the road then forked for Kensington and 
Frankford; a little west of Noble and Second Sts.; between Fifth and 
Sixth and Noble and Buttonwood Sts.; on Eighth St. between Noble and 
Buttonwood; on Tenth between Buttonwood and Pleasant; on Buttonwood 
between Thirteenth and Broad; on Fifteenth between Hamilton St. and 
Pennsylvania Ave.; at Eighteenth St. and Pennsylvania Ave. ; at Twenty- 
First and Callowhill Sts., and on the Schuylkill bank near the Upper Ferry. 
These works were begun on the Ist of October. To a British officer 
writing in October, our city did not present a very favorable appearance. 
He says: “I cannot say much for the town of Philadelphia, which has no 
view but the straightness and uniformity of the streets. Till we arrived I 
believe it was a very populous city, but at present it is very thinly inhabited, 
and that only by the canazlle and the Quakers, whose peaceable disposition 
has prevented their taking up arms, and consequently has engaged them 
in our interests, by drawing upon them the displeasure of their country- 
men.” 
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fleets getting up that they might pursue General Washington, 
The most heavy firing at the fort y’t we have had yet: On 
1st day, the 19th, Gen’l Howe came to his quarters at Jno. 
Cadwalader’s house in consequence of the Army contract- 
ing their lines. The B. Camp is below Kensington. We 
see a number of the Con. troops about 4 mile from the British 
Piquet, having exchanged several shots. 

Oct. 21st.—This morning about 2500 Hessians, under the 
Command of Count Donop, crossed the River in order to 
attack Red Bank, and marched from Cooper’s Ferry tow’ds 
Haddonfield. Wo firing this day at the fort. 

Oct. 22nd.—Went to the Plantation this morning and 
found that the British had taken 1 load of hay without 
paying or giving a Rec’t. A number of the British have 
crossed the lower ferry in expectation of an attack with the 
Continental Troops, and keeping a communication open with 
Chester. The British have taken 2 more loads of hay upon 
the same conditions as the first. Last 7th day I rec’d a 
Ree’t for the load of hay taken for the Light Horse, which 
I omitted mentioning at that time. The Hessians having 
taken all the Stores belonging to the A. Army at Haddon- 
field, proceeded on tow’ds Red Bank. 

Oct. 23rd.—5th day of the week. An acco. is just arrived 
of Count Donop having attacked the fort at Red Bank, and 
his being repulsed 3 times with the loss of about 300 killed 
and wounded; and the great Count, who petitioned for the 
command in order to signalize himself and his famous Hes- 
sians, rec’d a fatal blow of which he shortly died. The 
wounded are brot. to town, and a number of Grenadiers 
and infantry gone over to make another effort. From this 
instance we see the important effects of despising the Ameri- 
can army, and of Red Bank not being possessed by the 
British at the time they took Billingsport.!| This morning 
20 of the British ships moved nearer to the fort in order 
to do more execution than they have yet been able to do. 


' Lee’s Memoirs, and the Travels of Marquis de Chastellux, both contain 
interesting accounts of the attack on the fort at Red Bank. 
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After the British batteries, erected on Province Island, and 
the British ships had been firing near 6 hours at the Mud 
Island Fort, the Augusta, a new 64 Gun Ship, by some 
means or other, caught fire and burnt near 3 hours and then 
blew up; and the Zebra, a 16 gun sloop, likewise caught 
fire, and about 3 o’clock in the afternoon likewise blew up, 
to the great amazement of the inhabitants and the disap- 
pointment of the soldiery, who having a number of troops 
embarked to storm the fort, and which in all probability 
would have surrended in 4 an hour and the beseiged fallen 
victims to their vengeance. The Hessians this morning 
broke open the Plantation house, but did no considerable 
damages. The British that crossed Schuylkill yesterday, 
have returned and broke up the bridge at Gray’s ferry, 
where they are erect’g a Facine Battery to defend the pass 
instead of carry’g it to the upper ferry, where its proximity 
to ye camp would render it more conveniently protected and 
where, from the situation of the ground, it would be impos- 
sible to demolish it from the opposite side. 

Oct. 24th.—No firing this morning. The Hessians and 
British Soldiers have taken above 50 Bus. of our Potatoes, 
notwithstanding the gracious proclamation of his Excell’y 
to protect the peaceable inhabitants in a quiet possession of 
their property. The ravages and wanton destruction of the 
soldiery will, I think, soon become irksome to the inhabi- 
tants, as many who depended upon their vegetables, &c. for 
the maintenance of their families, are now entirely and 
effectually ruined by the soldiers being permitted, under the 
command of their officers, to ravage and destroy their prop- 
erty. I presume the fatal effects of such conduct will shortly 
be very apparent by the discontent of the inhabitants, who 
are now almost satiated with British clemency, and num- 
bers of whom, I believe, will shortly put themselves out of 
the British protection; I mean not to dictate to men of 
whose superior abilities I have a just appreciation, but had 
the necessities of the army justified the measures, and they 
had paid a sufficient price for what they had taken, then 
they would have the good wishes of the people, and perhaps 
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all the assistance they could afford; but contrary conduct 
has produced contrary effects, and if they pursue their present 
system, their success will be precarious and uncertain. It is 
reported that Count Donop, after he had taken a view of the 
American Fort, found it impossible to take it without great 
loss ; but as his orders were peremptory, he must take it or 
nobly fall in the attack. He del’d his watch and purse to 
Lord Bute’s natural son, and then bro. on the attack ; being 
soon after wounded, he fainted and he died. 

Oct. 25th.—Great part of this day employed at Plantation 
taking down the fences to prevent the soldiery taking them. 
A report is this day prevalent, that Gen’l Burgoyne with 
4000 men, surrendered prisoners of War on the 15th inst.’ 

Oct. 26th.—This day employed at Plantation taking down 
the fences. About 3 o’clock P. M., a small party of the 
Americans, chiefly militia, attacked a sentry of the British 
upon the Hill opposite Ogden’s house at the middle ferry, 
which bro. on a smart firing between them and the British 
Picket. It continued about 15 min., whea a Regiment 
marched over the Bridge to reinforce them. Upon their 
appearance, the Americans marched off, and the firing ceased. 

Oct. 27th.—Nothing remarkable this day. 

Oct. 28th.— Remarkably rainy weather, and nothing very 
material except that the English had burnt the Town of 
Esopus in New York Province, 

Oct. 29th.—A firing at the fort about 1 o’clock. 

Oct. 30th and 31st, and Nov. 1st.—These three days em- 
ployed at the plantation taking up the posts and rails. A 
report in town that Esopus, in the Province of New York, 
was burnt, and that a number of the inhabitants had fired 


' If what we have of General Burgoyne’s situation be true, and that he 
and his whole army are literally prisoners, I think neither the war nor the 
Ministry can possibly last another campaign.—Gen. R. Fitzpatrick to 
Countess of Ossory, Philadelphia, Oct. 26, 1777. 

* The burning of Esopus, or Kingston, N. Y., occurred on the 16th of 
October, and, although an act of severity hardly warranted, was not attended 
with the atrocities mentioned in the text. A full account of the event will 
be found in the “ Collections of the Ulster Historical Society,” vol. i. p. 109. 
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upon the British troops from out of the windows, for which 
reason the town was set on fire, and guards placed at all the 
avenues to prevent the inhabitants from making their escape, 
which, if true, is an instance not to be paralleled in the 
annals of any nation who have so long boasted of their 
civilization, and yet proffer no milder conditions than servi- 
tude or death. The Americans have advanced to the borders 
of Schuylkill on acco. of the British at the destruction of 
their bridge being obliged to retreat to this side, which has 
occasioned a smart firing from each side. Having mentioned 
all that is necessary of my particular affairs, I shall now 
take a review of the conduct of the great, and candidly 
deliver my sentiments concerning their measures, and my 
opinion of their success provided they pursue them. Pre- 
vious to their taking this city, their Gen’l published a pro- 
clamation warranting security and protection to those who 
should quietly remain in their dwellings, and thereby give a 
convincing proof of their attachment to his Majesty’s govern- 
ment. Relying on the General’s candor and generosity, they 
embraced the benefit of his proclamation, and remained 
quietly in their dwellings, expecting him to afford them that 
protection which the subjects of the British Empire are of 
right entitled to, but alas! melancholy experience has con- 
vinced them of the contrary, and the ruin of numbers has 
stamped it with infallible certainty. After they had, with- 
out much opposition, taken possession of the City, they sent 
a number of troops and took possession of Billingsport, and 
at the same time might have possessed Red Bank with a 
very inconsiderable loss had not their confidence dictated to 
the contrary. The City being well fortified, they erected 
batteries on the Province Island, to silence the Mud Island 
Fort,! they fired to no purpose till the 23 ult., when 3 ships 


' Gen. Fitzpatrick, writing to the Countess of Ossory from Philadelphia, 
on the 26th of October, 1777, entered his complaint at the delay in the 
capture of the forts on the Delaware as follows: “‘ We arrived at this place 
above a month since, though we cannot possibly be said to be in possession 
of it all yet, as the ships cannot get up the river, and in spite of all their 
exertion, do not seem more likely to succeed in that object than they were 
three days after our arrival.” 
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and the batteries engaged the Fort. After a few hours. 
firing, the Augusta, 64 gun ship, and a small sloop blew up. 
The same morning ye Count Donop, with a body of Hessians, 
attacked the Fort at Red Bank and was repulsed, with a 
great number killed and wounded, himself mortally, and 
now among the slain. Here we have an additional instance 
of the experience of their confidence. As the last resource 
they are building 2 Floating Batteries, to make another 
attempt, and if that should fail, the consequences will be 
dreadful. But as by their expectations heightened by their 
confidence they will make great efforts, it is highly probable 
they will take the fort and their shipping come to the city. 
The Fort or bomb-battery was, by the last rain, so over- 
flowed that the men were up to their middles in water. A 
certain acco. arrived by one of Gen’l Burgoyne’s captains 
sent for the purpose, that on the 16th’ ult., the army con- 
sisting of 3500 men, 13,000 stand of arms, 40 pieces brass 
cannon, and marched out with the honors of war and sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners. 

Nov. 2nd.—This afternoon I took a walk to see the camp, 
and went by the way of Schuylkill where we see some of 
the Americans on the other side. The soldiers appeared 
clean and neat. 

Nov. 8rd.—No occurrence remarkable this day, a firing in 
the eve’g. We rec’d a letter from Winchester giving an 
acco. of the Friends, that they had a large room to dine in, 
that they were all very healthy, and that they had ree’d no 
answer to their address to Gov. Henry, and their remon- 
strance to Congress. 

Nov. 4th.—An acco. of Burgoyne’s surrender given out to 
day in General orders. The terms of capitulation are, “ That 
the army should march out of their entrenchments and pile 
up their arms on the Bank of the Hudson River, that the 
men should march to, and encamp as nearly as convenient to 
the Town of Boston, there to remain at the expense of 
Congress till transports should be sent to carry them to G. 


! The articles of capitulation were signed on the 17th instant. 
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B.,” agreed to on the 16th Oct. 1777. Burgoyne’s army 
ammo. to 1900 British,’ 1600 Germans, Gates’ Army to 
16,000 men Con. and Militia. For the Particulars see Hum- 
phrey’s paper, Nov. 5th. 

Nov. 5th—Nothing remarkable this day. Have heard 
that one of the floating batteries was launched yesterday. 
They report that the Fort is to be attacked the beginning of 
next week. 

Nov. 6th.—No remarkable occurrence. Men employed at 
Plantation cutting our wood. 

Nov. 7th.—Nothing remarkable this day. 

Nov. 8th.—A report prevails that the British have, by 
orders evacuated Rhode Island. I went this morning to see 
the floating batteries upon the banks of Schuylkill, one of 
which had been launched the day before and was found very 
leaky and insufficient for that purpose. They are now repair- 
ing her, expecting to be ready to make the attack in a few 
days. A proclamation is at last published to prevent the 
soldiers plundering the inhabitants, and persons appointed 
to patrole. 

Nov. 9th.—No remarkable occurrence. 10th. Monday 
Morning, a smart firing this morning at the Fort. 

Nov. 11th.—Went to the mouth of Schuylkill and see the 
firing between the Mud Island Fort and the British Batteries 
upon Province Island. This ev’g 2 Brigs and 2 Sioops 
came from the fleet with provisions for the Army and went 
up Schuylkill. 

Nov. 12th, Fourth day.—This day a severe firing by which 
the American Barracks was several times set on fire, but 
soon extinguished. I went this ev’g down to Province 
Island where I see the 2 Brigs, one called the Lord Howe 
and the other the Betsy, and the 2 sloops. One of the float- 
ing batteries has got to the mouth of Schuylkill and the other 
at Everley’s, preparing with all possible dispatch and we 
may soon expect a general attack to be made upon the Fort. 


' Bancroft gives the number at 5791, and 1856 prisoners previously 
captured. 
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Nov. 18th.—A firing this day on the Fort. 14th. Ditto. 

Nov. 15th, 7th day of the week.—This morning about 11 
o’clock the Vigilant and 6 more ships of war came up and 
attacked the fort together with the 6 gun, 2 do:, and other 
batteries on Province Island. The Vigilant took her station 
between the Province and Mud Islands and the other 6 ships 
just above the Hog Island. The firing continued till 6 
o’clock P.M., and then ceased, being returned but seldom 
by the American Fort. The damage which the Fort sus- 
tained by an almost incessant fire for 7 hours, which burnt 
the Barracks, knocked down the Block Houses, dismounted 
the cannon and otherwise rendered the Fort untenable, 
obliged the besieged to evacuate and retire to Red Bank.’ 
The damage sustained by the British Ships and Batteries is 
unknown, but the Vigilant was huld several times by the 
Gondolas. Thus by American perseverence and the Fort’s 
situation a British Army of 12,000 men and a fleet of 300 
sail had been detained in their operations near 7 weeks by a 
power far inferior to theirs and which has always appeared 
contemptible in the eyes of men who have uniformly despised 
the Americans as a cowardly insignificant set of People. 
We rec’d a letter from my father by way of Wilmington 
giving an acco. of their being enlarged and permitted to ride 
6 miles from their Dwellings. The British Troops entered 
the Mud Island fort this morning the 16th inst., and by the 
appearance of the Fort apprehended the Americans must 
have lost great numbers killed and wounded. They found 
a flock of sheep and some oxen in the Fort, besides 18 pieces 
of Cannon. 

Nov. 18th.—This ev’g Lord Cornwallis with 2500 men 
marched over the Bridge at the middle ferry, with intentions 
as is supposed to attack the Fort at Red Bank. The next 
morning on their march tow’ds Darby they surprised the 
American Piquet, who retreated to the House called the 


' An interesting account of the attack on Fort Mifflin may be found in a 
letter, written by Lt. Col. John Laurens, to his father, printed in Materials 
for History, edited by Frank Moore, N. Y., 1861. 
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Blue Bell! and fired from the windows and killed 2 Grena- 
diers, some of the Grenadiers rushed into the House, bayo- 
neted five, and the others would have shared the same fate 
had not the officers interfered. 

Nov. 19th.—This ev’g a Body of Hessians marched over 
Schuylkill. 

Nov. 20th.—A report this day that the Americans last night 
set fire to the 2 floating batteries. A fireship, gondola, Armed 
ship or Floating battery, unknown which belonging to the 
Americans, was this afternoon seen on fire between the 
city and Gloucester point. The cause of her being fired 
is unknown, she burnt for several hours and extinguished 
without doing further damage. We, this morning, rec’d a 
letter from my Father dated at Winchester the 12th inst., 
informing us that they had rec’d no intelligence from hence 
these 6 weeks, expressing an earnest solicitude for our welfare 
in this time of general calamity and distress; but they had 
rec'd an answer from Gov. Henry to their remonstrance by 
which they apprehended they are not to be sent further, but 
we imagine they have rec’d an answer by no means condu- 
cive to their releasem’t. They had seen a Baltimore paper 
doubtless filled with gross misrepresentations and falsehoods 
respecting our situation, which, added to their not hearing 
from us for such a length of time, must have occasioned 
alarming apprehensions concerning us. That on the 24 ulto. 
the roaring of cannon had been heard within 100 miles of the 
city ; that he had wrote 15 letters since their arrival at Win- 
chester, 5 only of which we have received. A firing heard 
this evening supposed to be at Red Bank. 

Nov. 21st.—This morning about 4 o’clock the inhabitants 
were alarmed by a very severe firing, which proved to be 
from the Delaware Frigate at the Gondolas as they passed 
the town on the other side of the river. I walked down to 
the wharf and see all the American Navy on fire coming up 
with the flood tide, and burning with the greatest fury. 
Some of them drifted within 2 miles of the town and were 


! Situated on the Darby Road near Cobb’s Creek, and still standing, 
with its ancient name judiciously preserved. 
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carried back by the ebb tide. They burnt nearly 5 hours;. 
4 of them blew up. This mancuvre is supposed to have been 
occasioned by the British having taken Red Bank. The 
Gondolas passed by in the fog. Lord Corwallis being joined 
in the Jerseys by 4000 men from the fleet, it is said is to pro- 
ceed to Burlington, to cross the Delaware and come in the 
rear of Washington’s Army. 

Nov. 22d.—Seventh day of the week. This morning about 
10 o’clock the British set fire to Fair Hill' mansion House, 
Jon’a Mifflin’s and many others amo’tg to 11 besides out 
houses, Barns, &c. The reason they assign for this destruc- 
tion of their friends’ property is on acco. of the Americans 
firing from these houses and harassing their Picquets. The 
generality of mankind being governed by their interests, it 
is reasonable to conclude that men whose property is thus 
wantonly destroyed under a pretence of depriving their 
enemy of a means of annoying y’m on their march, will soon 
be converted and become their professed enemies. But what 
is most astonishing is their burning the furniture in some 
of those houses that belonged to friends of government, 
when it was in their power to burn them at their leisure. 
Here is an instance that Gen’l Washington’s Army cannot 
be accused of. There is not one instance to be produced 
where they have wantonly destroyed and burned their 
friends’ property. But at the last action at Germantown 
with the same propriety as the British, could have de- 
stroyed B. Chew’s house, and then would have injured a 
man who is banished in consequence of his kingly attach- 
ment. On the other side they have destroyed most of the 
houses along the lines, except Wm. Henry’s, which remains 
entire and untouched, while J. Fox’s, Dr. Moore’s, and several 
others are hastening to ruin, so that if they want to make 
any distinction, it is in favor of their open, professed and 


' Mrs. Logan in her letter to Col. Garden states that there were seventeen 
houses burned on this occasion, others say twenty-seven. The Fair Hill 
(Fairhill) mansion was owned by the Norris family and occupied by John 
Dickinson, @ portion of whose valuable library was destroyed. 
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determined enemies. I went to the top of c. steeple’ and 
had a prospect of the fires. A passage being made through 
the chevaux de frize, several sloops came up to the city this 
evening. Price of provisions in market on the day of the 
fleet’s coming to the city, Beef —, Pork —,Veal —, Butter—. 

Nov. 28d.—Several reports concerning Lord Cornwallis’ 
expedition, but not to be depended upon. The kitchen at 
Evergreen burnt by the carelessness of some Hessian soldiers 
that were in it. The numbers of people who have by permis- 
sion of Washington been going to Pennapack for these some 
weeks past for flour at 40 sh. per cwt., c. m., are now stopped 
by his order. 

Nov. 24th.—Twenty or thirty sail of vessels came up this 
morning from the fleet that the city now begins to receive. 
People in expectation that Germantown will be shortly 
burnt. 

Nov. 25th.—The fleet daily arriving in great numbers. 
Burnt about one-half of a house near Gloucester belonging 
to one Hogg, a person that is reported to be an American 
Patriot. Lord Cornwallis, with the detachm’t under his com- 
mand, arrived in town this ev’g and brought over 400 head 
of cattle from the Jerseys. 

Nov. 26th.—This morning I had an opportunity of seeing 
63 sail of vessels coming to the city between this and the 
Point. Lord Howe arrived in town this morning. It is 
supposed that none of the larger vessels will come up to the 
city. From all appearances I am of opinion that the Army 
will not follow Gen’l Washington this winter. A report 
that additional number of soldiers are to be quartered on the 
inhabitants this winter. Rob’t Ritchie of this city, merch’t, 
is apprehended and secured on suspicion of giving intelligence 
to Gen’l Washington’s Army. 

Nov. 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th.—These 4 days the fleet coming 
up in great numbers. Some part of the army have marched 
over Schuylkill, and reports are prevalent that the main part 


' Christ Church. * Continental money. 
* Some accounts say the wife of Ritchie. See Marshall’s Remembrancer, 
p- 169. Phila. 1839-1849. 
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of the army will soon move off. The Americans are moving 
off their heavy cannon. Gen’l Washington, it is said, is 
going to Virginia in a few weeks, and the command to 
devolve upon Gen’l Gates. Great exertions are making, 
both by the men and women of this city, to support the credit 
of the paper money legally issued. The women are deter- 
mined to purchase no goods with hard money. Some of 
those who agreed to receive paper money have refused it 
for their goods, and among the rest some of our Society. 
Dec. 1st, 2nd, 3rd.—Numbers of the Fleet daily arriving. 
None of the large ships have yet come up. A contest has 
subsisted in this City since the arrival of the fleet, concerning 
the legal Paper Currency. The English merchants that came 
in the fleet will not dispose of their goods without hard 
money, alleging that no bills are to be bought, no produce 
to be obtained, and no method can be adopted by which they 
can send remittances. Numbers of the most respectable 
inhabitants are using all their influence to support it, and 
numbers of others who have no regard for the public good, 
are giving out the hard money for what they want for 
immediate use, thus purchasing momentary gratifications at 
the expense of the Public, for if the circulation of this 
money should be stopt, many who have no legal money but 
paper, and have no means of obtaining gold and silver, will 
be reduced to beggary and want, and those who are so lost 
to every sense of honor, to the happiness of their fellow 
citizens, and eventually their own good, as to give out their 
hard money, either for the goods of those who are new- 
comers, or in the public market where it is now exacted for 
provisions, will, by their evil example, oblige those who 
possess hard money, to advance it and ruin the credit of the 
other money for the present. The consequence of which 
must be that we shall be shortly drained of our hard cash, 
the other money rendered useless, no trade by which we can 
get a fresh supply, our ruin must therefore be certain and 
inevitable. This depreciation of the Paper Currency will 
not only extend its baneful influence over this City, but over 
all the continent, as the friends of government and others 
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have been collecting this legal tender for several mo’s past, 
expecting that in those places in the possession of the British 
Army it will be of equal value with gold and silver. But 
from the enemies of the British constitution among ourselves, 
who give out their hard money for goods, from the almost 
universal preference of private interest to the public good, and 
from a deficiency of public virtue, it is highly probable the 
paper money will fall, and those newcomers having extracted 
all our hard money, will leave us in a situation not long to 
survive our Ruin.' Reports prevail, I suppose with some 
foundation, that the British Army are to march to-morrow. 
By the packet which sailed the first of this month for 
England, I wrote a letter to Dr. Fothergill in answer to one 
he wrote my father, also to Jno. and R. Barclay, acknowld’g 


1 The transports brought to the city a number of merchants who seized 
upon the most desirable vacant stores, and filled the papers with the adver- 
tisements of their wares. Christopher Marshall, who retired to Lancaster, 
Pa., previous to the occupation of Philadelphia by the British, records in 
his Remembrancer Feb. 28, 1778, News from Philadelphia, that there are 
one hundred and twenty-one new stores, amongst which is one kept by an 
Englishman, one by an Irishman, the remainder being one hundred and 
eighteen Scotchmen or Tories, from Virginia. Westcott, in his History of 
Philadelphia, gives a list of a number of these itinerant traders and the 
stores they occupied, with two poetical effusions which appeared at the time 
(relating to the trouble caused by their refusal to receive the paper money), 
one entitled “ Song by Flotilla” on the agreement to support the Old Paper 
Currency, beginning— 


Come, all ye good people, attend: 
Pray, hear what a newcomer offers, 
I’ve all sorts of good things to vend, 
If you will but open your coffers. 
Here we go, up, up, up, 


Here we go, down, down, downward. 
R. R. 


The other, by Joseph Stansbury, called “The Petition of Philadelphia 
to Sir Wm. Howe,” ends with the following lines :— 
We pray the General in a general way 
Would grant redress, and that without delay ; 
And value give the paper we possess, 
And then we’ll sign the long since penned address. 
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the rec’t of theirs of ye 1st Jany. last. Welsh, the Deputy 
Barrack Master, seized upon the house at Chestnut Street, 
late T. W.’s, for the 64th Regt. to put their baggage init. I 
applied to Mr. Robinson the Barrack Master, and he ordered 
the house to be immediately del’d up. 

Dec. 4th.—5th day of the week. This evening about 8 
o’clock, the British Army under the com’d of his Ex’y Sir 
Wm. Howe, marched out of the entrenchments and advanced 
towards Germantown, leaving a few regiments to keep pos- 
session of the City. Their advanced party arrived at Chest- 
nut Hill about daylight, the rear of the army about leaving 
Germantown. On their march they took an American 
picket and a Brig. Gen’l Erwin of the P. Militia. A report 
that they had an engagement on Chestnut Hill. The Conti- 
nentals at Frankford, not hearing of the British advancing 
till 12 o’clock, moved off to Germantown, when they took 
Christ’r Sower, Jun., who went with a division of the Army 
to that place. 6th.—Several of the inhabitants went out to 
day and brought in provision. Tth.—No certain acco. of the 
situation of the armies. 

Dec. 5th.—No reports to be depended upon concerning the 
armies. 

Dec. 6th.— Nothing material. 

Dec. Tth.—Gen’1 Erwin' came in with a few Continental 
troops as prisoners yesterday morning. A heavy firing this 
day. 

Dec. 8th.—Several reports about the armies, but this ev’g, 
to the great astonishment of the citizens, the army returned. 
The causes assigned for their speedy return are various and 
contradictory, but ye true reason appears to be this, that the 
army having marched up to Washington’s lines near to 
White Marsh, and finding him strongly posted, thought it 
most prudent to decline making the attack. The Hessians 
on their march committed great outrages on the inhabitants, 
particularly at John Shoemaker’s, whom they very much 
abused. Bro’t off about 700 head of cattle, set fire to the 


' A sketch of Gen. James Irvine, the officer here alluded to, will appear 
in a future number of the Magazine. 
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house on Germantown Road, called the Rising Sun,’ and 
committed many other depredations, as if the sole purpose of 
the expedition was to destroy and to spread desolation and 
ruin, to dispose the inhabitants to rebellion by despoiling 
their property, and to give their enemies fresh cause to alarm 
the apprehensions of the people by these too true melancholy 
facts. John Brown? of this city, is now confined in Lan- 
caster gaol for carrying a verbal message to Rob’t Morris 
from Thos. Willing, the purport of which was, that if the 
Congress would rescind independence, they should be put 
into their situation in 1763. This is said to have come from 
Gen’1 Howe to T. W. R. Morris communicated it to 
Congress; they demanded the name of the person who bro. 
the message, ordered him, thro. the council of safety, to be 
imprisoned for his attempting to lull them into security by 
these fallacious proposals. Flour excessively scarce at 23/9 
pr Quarter of cwt, Beef 3/9, Mutton 2/3, Veal 3, Pork 2/8. 
The poor are very much necessitated, are turned out of the 
Bettering house, put into Fourth Street meeting house, the 
Lodge, and the Carpenters’ Hall. No prospect of the paper 
money being established. Joseph Galloway, Esq., is appointed 
Superintendent General’ with three other citizens as magis- 


1 The Widow Nice’s. 
* A biographical sketch of Thomas Willing (with an account of his con- 
nection with John Brown) will be printed in a future issue of the Magazine. 


3 REGULATIONS. 
Philadelphia, December 8, 1777. 

Under which the inhabitants may purchase the enumerated articles 
mentioned in the proclamation of his Excellency Sir William Howe, K. B., 
General-in-Chief, etc. etc. etc. 

1. No rum or spirits of inferior quality, are to be sold (except by the im- 
porter) at one time, or to one Person, in any greater quantity than one hogs- 
head, or in any less than ten gallons, and not without a permit first obtained 
for the quantity intended to be purchased, from the inspector of the pro- 
hibited articles. 

2. Molasses is not to be sold (except by the importer) in any quantity 
exceeding one hogshead, at one time, nor without a permit as aforesaid. 

3. Salt may not be sold (except by the importer) in any quantity exceed- 
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trates, to regulate the police of the City. Jos. Parker is 
dead at Lancaster. A report that the British Army is to go 
to Wilmington! in a few days. Several boats have come up 
with provisions, one to day with ab’t 200 Hogs, some sheep, 
fowls, &c., from Dover. 

Dee. 9th, 10th.—This Evg., Lord Cornwallis, with a division 
of the Enemy, marched over Schuylkill. 

Dec. 11th.—This morning, Gen’] Washington left his strong- 
holds, which he demolished, and marched over Schuylkill to 
watch Cornwallis’ movements. <A firing this morning on 
the Lancaster Road.? 


ing one bushel at one time, for the use of one family, nor without the permit 
as aforesaid. 
4. Medicines not to be sold without a special permit by order of the 


Superintendent General. 
; By order of His Excellency Sir William Howe. 


Joseph Galloway, Superintendent General. 

' Washington was of the opinion that the British would establish a fort at 
Wilmington, for the purpose of countenancing the disaffected in the State 
of Delaware, and drawing supplies from the surrounding country and the 
lower part of Chester County, Pa. To prevent this, he ordered Gen. Small- 
wood to occupy Wilmington, and recommended President Geo. Read, of 
Delaware, to call out the militia.—See Sparks, vol. v. p. 190, 191, 196. 

2 Washington writes to the President of Congress on the 14th inst., 1777, 
from head-quarters near the Gulf :— 

“On Thursday morning we marched from our old encampment, and 
intended to pass the Schuylkill at Madison’s [Matson’s] Ford, where a 
barge had been laid across the river. When the first division and a part 
of the second had passed, they found a body of the enemy, consisting, 
from the best accounts we have been able to obtain, of four thousand men, 
under Lord Cornwallis, possessing themselves of the heights on both sides 
of the road leading from the river and the defile called the Gulf, which, I 
presume, are well known to some part of your honorable body. This 
unexpected event obliged such of our troops as had crossed, to repass, and 
prevented our getting over till the succeeding night. This manceuvre on 
the part of the enemy was not in consequence of any information they had 
of our movement, but was designed to secure the pass whilst they were 
foraging in the neighboring country. They were met in their advance by 
General Potter, with part of the Pennsylvania militia, who behaved with 
bravery and gave them every possible opposition, till he was obliged to 
retreat from their superior numbers. Had we been an hour sooner, or had 
the least information of the measure, I am persuaded we should have given 
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Dec. 12th —Provisions scarce, people daily going out for it. 
Hard to pass the paper money. 

Dec. 18th.—Nothing material. 

Dec. 14th.—This Evg., Dr. D. Smith returned from Win- 
chester, to the great amazement of his friends and fellow- 
citizens, having been confined better than 8 mos. He says that 
the Lieutenant of the County told them they were at liberty 
to go where they pleased. He, with the knowledge of his 
fellow-prisoners, left them on 2nd day last.! This extraordi- 
nary and unexpected affair may occasion the remainder 
being more closely confined, or else have a discharge with a 
permission to return home. It appears that no orders have 
been given concerning them, since the election of our new 
council, by the Assembly. The British Army, on their last 
excursion to Abington and Chester County, plundered a 
number of the inhabitants of everything they had upon 
their farms, and abused many old, inoffensive men. Some 
of them have applied for redress, but have not obtained it. 
Dr. Hutchinson entered into the Am. Army, as a surgeon, 
with 22/6 Con. money per diem. Paper money entirely 
dropt, and not passable. 

Dee. 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th.—E. E. returned this 
week from his journey, and left Winchester the 3rd inst., 
came thro’ Yorktown, and says the friends are to be removed 
to Stanton, owing to Owen Jones’ selling $ Joes @ £22 10, 


his Lordship a fortunate stroke, or obliged him to return without effecting 
his purpose, or drawn out all General Howe’s force to support him. Our 
first intelligence was, that it was all out. Lord Cornwallis collected a good 
deal of forage, and returned to the city the night we passed the river. No 
discrimination marked his proceedings. All property, whether of friends or 
foes, that came in his way was seized and carried off.”"—Sparks, vol. v. 
p. 185. 

* The journal of the exiles states the case as follows: 11th m., 8th, “Wm. 
Drewet Smith soon afterwards rode out to take the air, as we expected, but 
not returning as usual, we apprehend he has gone to Philadelphia.” 

* In the diary of Christopher Marshall we find the following [Lancaster 
Co., Dec. 11th, 1777] : “ By some letters intercepted, there appears to have 
been a combination between the Friends sent into Virginia by the President 
and Council, and some inhabitants of Lancaster, in order to depreciate the 
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Continental, by which means the support of their cause is 
injured. The American Army lay near the Gulph Mill,' 
about 16 miles from the city. Rec’d a letter from W inches- 
ter, of the 10th inst. Lord Cornwallis went to England this 
week, 

Dee. 21st, 22nd.— This morning, the main body of the 
Army marched over Schuylkill on a foraging party. 


Continental currency. Some of the letters are from Owen Jones, Jr., to 
John Mercer (Musser), Matthias Slough, and Matthias Graeff. This dis- 
covery has obliged the Board of War to send all the Quaker prisoners to 
Staunton, in Augusta Co., Va., and Owen Jones to close confinement, 
without the use of pen, ink, and paper, except in the presence of the 
Lieutenant of the County or his deputy.” 

The letters spoken of by Marshall will be found in Pa. Archives, vol. vi. 
p- 53-56. The order of the Board of War was not carried into effect. 

' Gulph Mills—situated on the west side of the Schuylkill, about thirteen 
miles from Philadelphia, at the mouth of a creek of the same name. 
Washington’s army remained here from the 12th of Dec. 1777, until about 
the 21st, when it removed to Valley Forge. 1t is possible that at one time, 
Washington thought to make this place his winter-quarters; such, at least, 
was the idea of Albigence Waldo, a surgeon, who writes in his journal, 
Dec. 13th: “'The army marched three miles from the west side of the river, 
and encamped near a place called the Gulph, and not an improper name, 
neither. For this Gulph seems well adapted, by its situation, to keep us 
from the pleasures and enjoyments of this world; or being conversant with 
anybody in it. It is an excellent place to raise the ideas of a Philosopher 
beyond the glutted thoughts and reflections of an Epicurean. His reflections 
will be as different from the common reflections of mankind, as if he were 
unconnected with the world and only conversant with material beings. 
It cannot be that our superiors are about to hold consultations with spirits 
infinitely oeneath their order—by bringing us into these utmost regions of the 
Terraqueous Sphere. No! Itis, upon consideration, for many good purposes, 
since we are to winter here: Ist, There is plenty of wood and water; 2d, 
there are but few families for the soldiers to steal from—though far be it 
from a soldier to steal; 3rd, there are warm sides of hills to erect huts on ; 
4th, they will be heavenly-minded, like Jonah in the belly of a great fish; 
5th, they will not become homesick, as is sometimes the case when men live 
in the open world, since the reflections which must naturally arise from 
their present habitation, will lead them to the more noble thoughts of 
employing their leisure hours in filling their knapsacks with such materials 
as may be necessary on the journey to another home.” 

This journal, giving an excellent picture of the army at this time, will be 
found in the Historical Magazine for 1861. 
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Dec. 23rd.—Nothing material this day. 

Dec. 24th—This Ev’g, about 7 o’clock, 1 Brigade of the 
Americans, with 3 pieces of cannon, attacked the British 
lines. After firing 6 ps. they retreated.! 

Dec. 25th.— Lord Howe sailed for New York a few days ago. 

Dec. 26th.—N othing very material except very hard weather. 

Dec. 27th, 28th, 29th.—Exceeding cold. 

Dec. 30th.—Last night severely cold. The navigation ob- 
structed by the ice for the first time this season. The Army 
returned on the 28 inst., after collecting a great deal of 
Forage and taking a few prisoners. Some of the Transports 
in the River have been drifting with the ice. One was cast 
on the Jersey shore and plundered by the inhabitants, who 
came down in great numbers to participate of the plunder. 
One of the transports caught fire, was loaded almost with 
powder, but was happily extinguished without doing much 
damage. : 


' This attack was made by the Pa. Militia, on the British outposts in 
the Northern Liberties—See Life of Gen. John Lacy, by W. W. H. 
Davis, p. 54. Marshall records (Dec. 28th, 1777): “ News of the day is that 
Col. Bull, on the twenty-fifth instant, made an excursion into Fourth Street 
in Philadelphia, with two thousand militia, and alarmed the city by firing 
off some pieces of cannon into the air, whereby some of the balls fell about 
Christ Church. He then made a good retreat back to his station, without 
the loss of a man.”—-Remembrancer, p. 173. 

See Eutles in Virginia, pp. 164 and 167. 
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THE HESSIANS IN PHILADELPHIA.’ 
A GERMAN OFFICER'S IMPRESSION OF OUR CITY. 


FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PROFESSOR SCHLOZER OF GOTTINGEN, 
VOL. Ill. P. 149. 


TRANSLATED BY MISS HELEN BELL. 


At PHILADELPHIA ON THE NEck, Jan. 18, 1778. 


I received on November 4, your short letter of the 25th 
of May, directed to “Lieut. H—— in New York, or to 
Captain H—— at Philadelphia.” 

My present opinions of America differ very much from 
those which I expressed in my former letters. It is true that 
I could not now picture to myself an earthly paradise with- 
out thinking of a great part of the Jerseys and Long Island, 
but not of Pennsylvania! If the Honorable Count Penn 
should surrender to me the whole country for my patent, on 
condition that I should live here during my life, I would 
scarcely accept it. And this is the promised land, the land 
flowing with milk and honey, which so many before us have 
praised! You know already that as every North American 
province has an especial existence, and is governed according 
to its own principles, it must therefore be judged as differ- 
ently. The packet boat goes to-morrow, and with it these 
few and hasty observations on the country and climate. 

Among 100 persons, not merely in Philadelphia, but also 
throughout the whole neighborhood, not one has a healthy 
color, the cause of which is the unhealthy air and the bad 
water. Assuredly this is not a consequence of the latitude, 


! The writer of this letter was Captain John Heinrichs (Henrichs), of the 
Hessian Yager Corps. He was several times wounded during his service in 
America, most severely at the capture of Fort Washington, where a ball 
penetrated his breast. In 1784, he entered the infantry. He soon passed 
over to the service of Prussia, was ennobled, and advanced to the rank of 
Lieutenant General. He died in 1834. (See German Ausxiliaries, by Von 
Eelking.) His corps was stationed in the southern part of the city, proba- 
bly on the road to Gray’s Ferry. 
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for Pennsylvania lies in one of the healthiest degrees, but 
the woods, morasses, and mountains, which partly confine 
the air, and partly poison it, make the country unhealthy. 
Nothing is more common here than a fever once a year, then 
eruptions, the itch, ete. Nowhere have I seen so many mad 
people as here. Only yesterday, as I was dining with a 
Gentleman, a third person came into the room, and he whis- 
pered in my ear: Take care, this gentleman is a madman. 
Frequently the people are cured, but almost all have a quiet 
madness, a derangement of mind which proceeds from slug- 
gish, not active blood. One cause, perhaps, is that no food 
here has as much nourishment as with us. The milk is not 
half so rich, the bread gives little nourishment. There is a 
noticeable difference in the quality of the produce which is 
brought to market in Philadelphia, from the Jerseys and 
from Pennsylvania. 

The cold in winter and the heat in summer are quite 
moderate, but the thunderstorms in summer, and the damp 
reeking air in spring and autumn, are unendurable. In sum- 
mer, mists fall and wet everything, and then in the afternoon 
there is a thunderstorm. And in winter, when the trees are 
frosted in the morning, it rains in the afternoon. Such phe- 
nomena are common occurrences here. 

Like the products of the earth, animals too are only half- 
developed. A hare, a partridge, a peacock, etc., is only half- 
grown. Wild game tastes like ordinary meat. One of the 
few good consequences of this war is, that more forests will 
be destroyed, and the air will become purer. A man from 
this city, by the name of Hamilton,’ alone lost 1500 acres* of 
woodlands, which was cut down for the hospital, and he had 
sufficient patriotism to remark recently in company, that it 
was good for the country. ; 

The fertility of the ground is so great, that it can be 
planted and harvested twice a year ; but the corn itself is not 
as good as ours. The greater part of America is rich in 
minerals, particularly the tract where we operated last sum- 
mer, on the Elk River, Brandywine Creek, Valley Hills, and 


William Hamilton, of the Woodlands. 2 Probably 150 acres. 
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on the Schuylkill. There is plenty of wood here; I burn 
seven. kinds of firs, besides the varieties of sassafras, cedar, 
and walnut, in my chimney place and in the watch fires. 
Besides, the land yields corn, wheat, oats, flax, hemp, Indian 
corn, potatoes (which are not so good as those from Holland, 
although this is their native land), turnips, and garden stuff 
of all kinds, though not so well grown as with us. The tree 
fruits also are not unlike. The vine cannot ripen on account 
of the before-mentioned mists. Pears are scarce, and apples 
seldom have a good flavor. 

You have doubtless heard, from the newspapers, of the 
defences, which cut up this country to such a degree, that 
cavalry cannot manceuvre even on the plains. The defences, 
which are wooden enclosures of the fields, are only on 
account of the cattle, for every one turns out his cattle, 
horses, sheep, cows, etc., without a herdsman. As soon as a 
field is harvested, the farmer turns his cattle into it, and 
into each in turn, so that almost every field has its own 
enclosure. This costs a great deal, but an old German 
farmer, two miles from Philadelphia, assured me that it 
would do him more harm to lose a foot of land by a hedge 
and ditch. A still more important reason why there are no 
hedges is, that they do not thrive here at all. The thorn 
cannot grow on account of a certain insect, the name of 
which I have forgotten, and the willow does not grow every- 
where. Last week I saw at Hollanders’ Creek, a newly 
planted hedge of willows. 

Hogs are quite as good here as the best in Holstein, for 
there is good mast for them in the woods, and they feed 
there the whole year. There are plenty of Guinea-fowls, 
but not so many as in the Jerseys and Long Island. Turkeys 
belong to the wild animals, and are in all the woods in flocks 
like partridges. There are plenty of sheep, but as the 
farmer drives them into the wood, he loses the wool; how- 
ever, he sells the skin for 18s. York money. Ducks and 
geese are as common and as good as ours, but no better. 
You cannot conceive of the superabundant swarms of flies 
here. Hares, woodcock, partridges, ete., are very abundant, 
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but they are not half so large as ours. There are still bears 
and wolves in Tolpahaky,} thirty-six miles from Philadelphia, 
whence they are brought to Philadelphia; the leg of a bear 
is a great delicacy. 

There is no scarcity of snakes. The great blacksnake has 
been near the Schuylkill lately, quite near our quarters. A 
countryman, cutting wood, was chased by one quite recently, 
but a neighbor killed it with a stick. There is nothing, 
however, more terrible than the big rattlesnake, which is 
from twelve to sixteen feet long, and which, as it is believed 
here, kills by its glance, A countryman in my quarters lost 
a relative of his in this way, some years ago. He had gone 
hunting, and seeing a bear standing still, aimed at and shot 
it; scarcely had he reached the bear, when he too was obliged 
to stand motionless, remained thus awhile, fell and died; all 
this was caused by a rattlesnake, which was perched in a 
high tree. The nearest ones to Philadelphia are in Tol- 
pahaky,' and there were some also between Elk Ferry and 
Head of the Elk, where we encamped three days. So much 
for the country. I will write of the people, their civilization, 
etc., in my next letter. 

Perhaps the reason why the domestic animals are not half 
so good as ours, is, because they are left out, winter and 
summer, in the open air. 

I wrote before, that no white glass is made in America, 
but a manufactory was established at Mannheim, in Penn- 
sylvania, two years before the war. But it thrives as poorly 
as the manufacture of china, and all other arts and manu- 
factures, because the price of labor is so high. 

Would you like to know where I live? Turn to Burnaby’s 
Description of his Travels: “ From here to the city, the whole 
way was lined with country houses, pleasure gardens, and fruit- 
ful orchards.” Among these “country houses, pleasure gar- 
dens, and orchards,” the highly esteemed Yiger Corps have 
their winter quarters, and where he says “ on the Schuylkill,” 
there I mount guard to-morrow. It seems to me as if this 
sketch were plainer than many an engineer could draw it. 


' Tulpehocken—more nearly sixty-six miles. 
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PITTSBURG AND UNIONTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN 1782-83. 


LETTERS FROM EPHRAIM DOUGLASS TO GEN. JAMES IRVINE. 


FROM THE IRVINE PAPERS IN THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


We cannot better preface the first of the letters here printed than by 
referring the reader to that very interesting book entitled, “ An Historical 
Account of the Expedition against Sandusky, under Col. Wm. Crawford, in 
1782,” by C. W. Butterfield. In it will be found accounts of the destruction 
of Hanna’s Tewn (July 13, 1782), sketches of Slover and Dr. Knight, and 
the story of their sufferings and escape. The letter was written shortly 
after the unfortunate termination of Crawford’s expedition, at a time when 
the whole western border of our State was open to the inroads of the 
savages. The letter from Uniontown will be entertaining to the residents 
of Fayette County, and to all interested in the history of the western 
section of the State. 


PittssurG, 26th July, 1782. 
My Dear GENERAL :— 

To assert that I feel as sensibly whatever affects your 
health as you do yourself were too extravagant to gain 
belief, but that I feel whatever the sympathetic heart of a 
sincere friend can suffer from the distresses of one to whom 
it is powerfully attached I will not hesitate to assert, and 
much less blush to own; but I hope you were prophetic 
when you bid me expect you would be well before your 
letter reached me. My own health is as usual, neither to 
be boasted of nor much to be pitied. My greatest misfortune 
is the want of something to employ the restless, active mind 
—even the savage consolation of wandering thro’ the lone- 
some but hospitable woods is denied me by the frequency of 
the Indians’ visits to this wretched country; for tho’ I have 
nothing but the regret of parting with my valuable friends, 
and the common and natural aversion we all have to death, 
to bid me dread it, I am unwilling to risque the possibility 
of becoming a prisoner and the probable subject of their 
horrid executions, when unattended by the alluring prospect 
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of advantage to myself, or the pleasing idea of rendering 
service to my fellow-creatures and countrymen. 

My last contained some account of the destruction of 
Hanna’s Town, but it was an imperfect one—the damage was 
greater than we then knew, and attended with circumstances 
different from my representation of them. There were nine 
killed and twelve carried off prisoners—and, instead of some 
of the houses without the fort being defended by our people, 
they all retired within the miserable stockade, and the 
enemy possessed themselves of the forsaken houses, from 
whence they kept a continual fire upon the fort from about 
twelve o’clock till night, without doing any other damage 
than wounding one little girl within the walls. They 
carried away a great number of horses and everything of 
value in the deserted houses, destroyed ali the cattle, hogs, 
and poultry within their reach, and burned all the houses in 
the village except two; these they also set fire to, but 
fortunately it did not extend itself so far as to consume 
them; several houses round the country were destroyed in 
the same manner, and a number of unhappy families either 
murdered or carried off captives—some have since suffered 
a similar fate in different parts—hardly a day but they have 
been discovered in some quarter of the country, and the 
poor inhabitants struck with terror thro’ the whole extent 
of our frontier. Where this party set out from is not 
certainly known; several circumstances induce the belief of 
their coming from the heads of the Alleghena or toward 
Niagara, rather than from Sandusky or the neighborhood of 
Lake Erie. The great number of whites known by their 
language to have been in the party, the direction of their 
retreat when they left the country, which was toward the 
Kittanning, and no appearance of their tracks, either coming 
or going, having been discovered by the officer and party 
which the General! ordered on that service beyond the river, 
all conspire to support this belief, and I think sincerely to be 
wished, on account of the unfortunate captives who have 
fallen into their hands, that it may be true; for the enraged 


1 General William Irvine. 
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Delawares renounce the idea of taking any prisoners but for 
cruel purposes of torture. All who fell into the hands of 
any of the nations engaged at Sandusky were delivered over 
to them and put to the most cruel deaths, except two who 
made their escape; Doctor Knight, whose history I have 
already given you, and a considerable time since one Slover, 
who gives this account. He was so near suffering, after 
naving been adopted into the Shawneze Nation, and living 
several weeks among them, that on being delivered over to 
the Delawares he was fixed to the stake and every prepa- 
ration made for his execution. It was now evening, and a 
heavy shower of rain falling he was respited till morning; 
in the night, when his keepers were asleep, he stole away 
entirely naked, and by the help of a horse which he caught 
and rode till he was worn down, arrived at Wheeling in six 
days, an emphatic spectacle of human distress. 

I can give you no hopes, nor indeed any account of the 
proposed expedition against the Savages, other than that 
there have been frequent meetings of some of the militia 
officers, with very little effect. The General had intimated 
his wish that they might be ready to set out by the first of 
August, but, from the backwardness of their affairs, and I 
think I may venture to say dispositions, that will now be 
impossible. 

Oblige me in making my most respectful compliments to 
Mr. Rush and his family. I am uncertain when I may 
have the pleasure of seeing you and them, but I am well 
assured that I will never cease to remember you with esteem 
and gratitude. 

I am, Dear General, sincerely 
Yours, 
EPHRAIM DOUGLASS 


Being in a communicative strain I resume my pen at a 
late hour of the night, to tell you (a) story, the novelty of 
which, if (it) has nothing else to recommend it, will excuse it. 

Some three months ago, or thereabouts, a party of Indians 
made a stroke (as it is called in our country phrase) at a 
station distinguished by the name of the owner of the place, 
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Wolthower’s (or as near as I can come to a-‘German name), 
when they killed an old man and his sons, and captivated 
one of his daughters. This massacre was committed so near 
the fort that the people from within fired upon the Indians 
so successfully as to wound several and prevent their scalping 
the dead. The girl was carried to within about six miles 
of this place, up the Alleghena River, where her bones were 
afterwards found with manifest marks on her scull of having 
been then knocked on the head and scalped. One of the 
Indians who had been wounded in the leg, unable to make 
any considerable way and in this condition deserted by his 
companions, after subsisting himself upon the spontaneous 
productions of the woods for more than thirty successive 
days, crawled into this village in the most miserable plight 
conceivable. He was received by the military and carefully 
guarded till about five days ago, when, at the reiterated 
request of the relations of those unfortunate people whom 
he had been employed in murdering, he was delivered to 
four or five country warriors deputed to receive and conduct 
him to the place which had been the scene of his cruelties, 
distant about twenty-five miles. The wish, and perhaps the 
hope of getting some of our unfortunate captives restored to 
their friends for the release of this wretch, and the natural 
repugnance every man of spirit has to sacrificing uselessly 
the life of a fellow-creature whose hands are tied, to the 
resentment of an unthinking rabble, inclined the General to 
have his life spared, and to keep him still in close confine- 
ment. He was not delivered without some reluctance, and 
a peremptory forbiddance to put him to death without the 
concurrence of the magistrate and most respectable inhabi- 
tants of the district; they carried him, with every mark of 
exultation, away. Thus far, I give it you authentic; and 
this evening, one of the inhabitants returned to town, from 
Mr. Wolthower’s neighborhood, who finishes the history of 
our pet Indian (so he was ludicrously called) in this manner: 
that a night or two ago, when his guards, as they ought to 
be, were in a profound sleep, our Indian stole a march upon 
them and has not since been seen or heard of. I may, 
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perhaps, give you the sequel of this history another day; 
at present, I bid you good-night; my eyes refuse to light 
me any longer. 


PirrssureH, 4th of August, 1782. 

Dear Sir: To continue my narrative—our pet Indian is 
certainly gone; he was seen a day or two after the night of 
his escape very well mounted, and has not since been seen or 
heard of; the heroes, however, who had him in charge, or 
some of their friends or connection, ashamed of such egre- 
gious stupidity, and desirous of being thought barbarous 
murderers rather than negligent blockheads, have propagated 
several very different reports concerning his supposed execu- 
tion, all of them believed to be as false as they are ridicu- 
lous. 

The Indians appear at length to have taken up the busi- 
ness of killing us in good earnest—within this week they 
made an attempt (happily a fruitless one) within a mile and 
a half of this place, upon a number of people—whites and 
slaves at work in the cornfield of a gentleman living in 
town—they were pursued without success. Since this they 
have been frequently seen in our neighborhood and have 
killed several within a few miles of us. The General has 
had so many alarming accounts by expresses from Washing- 
ton county of the numbers and probable designs of the 
Savages at or toward Wheeling, that this morning he marched 
in person with so many of his regulars as he thought prudent 
to take from the defence of this post in order to join a body 
of Militia or volunteers assembled for the purpose. With 
these he means to make a tryal of the spirit of the Indians, 
and from the complexion of the commander and forwardness 
of the troops, I think he will push them hard if they stay 
his arrival. The number of the enemy is estimated at about 
one hundred. The Gentleman who first viewed them and 
made this computation was Major McCullogh, a militia 
officer of invincible spirit and acknowledged enterprise. On 
his first discovery of them they had not yet crossed the 
river—he returned to a neighboring fort from whence he 
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wrote letters to apprise the country and at the same time com- 
municated it the County Lieutenants. Still desirous of keep- 
ing a strict watch upon their motions, he returned towards the 
river with his brother and some others accompanying him. 
In his way he came upon the track of some of the enemy 
who had crossed the river and having penetrated some dis- 
tance into the country were now on their return; in all pro- 
bability they had discovered McCullogh’s party, for having 
with their usual artfulness made a double upon, and way-laid 
their own track, they fired upon them undiscovered, and 
the unfortunate Major lost his life, justly regretted by all who 
know his character ; the rest of the little party fled, but not 
till the brother of the unfortunate had shot the Indian who 
attempted to scalp him. About the same time two young 
men were fired upon in a canoe almost within sight of 
Wheeling, Milnes and Smith, the latter wounded in the flesh 
of his thigh, the other’s thigh broken by one of thirteen 
balls that entered his body and limbs; they were both alive 
when the accounts came away. Every new day produces 
events worse than the past, besides a thousand false and 
groundless reports attended with all the evil consequences 
to the defenceless and terrified inhabitants that the reality 
of them could produce; our settlements are almost every day 
contracted and every new frontier more timid than the last. 
I have determined to be down before the end of this month, 
but in present state of alarming incidents I cannot prevail 
upon myself to leave the country; I wish to see the issue. 
In the mean time I will endeavor to give you the best account 
of our affairs that the confusion inseparable from a perpetual 
state of alarm will permit me. 

Take the trouble to tender my best wishes as usual, and 
suffer me once more to remind you of what is ever present 
with me, that I shall never so far forget myself as to cease 
under any circumstances to be, 

Dear Sir, 
Your faithful friend 
and humble servant, 
EPHRAIM DOUGLASS. 
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Uniontown [—— 1784]. 
My Dear GENERAL :— 

If my promise were not engaged to write to you, my incli- 
nations are sufficiently so to embrace with alacrity any 
opportunity of expressing the gratitude so justly due to your 
valuable friendship, of declaring the sincerity of mine. 

This Uniontown is the most obscure spot on the face of 
the globe. I have been here seven or eight weeks without 
one opportunity of writing to the land of the living; and 
though considerably south of you, so cold that a person not 
knowing the latitude would conclude we were placed near 
one of the Poles. Pray have you had a severe winter below? 
we have been frozen up here for more than a month past, 
but a great many of us having been bred in another state, 
the eating of Homany is as natural to us as the drinking of 
whisky in the morning. 

The town and its appurtenances consist of our president 
and a lovely little family, a court-house and school-house in 
one, a mill, and consequently a miller, four taverns, three 
smith-shops, five retail shops, two Tanyards, one of them 
only occupied, one saddler’s shop, two hatter’s shops, one 
mason, one cake woman, we had two but one of them having 
committed a petit larceny is upon banishment, two widows 
and some reputed maids. To which may be added a dis- 
tillery. The upper part of this edifice is the habitation at 
will of your humble servant, who, beside the smoke of his 
own chimney, which is intolerable enough, is fumigated by 
that of two stills below, exclusive of the other effluvia that 
arises from the dirty vessels in which they prepare the 
materials for the stills. The upper floor of my parlour, 
which is also my chamber and office, is laid with loose elap- 
boards or puncheons, and both the gable ends entirely open, 
and yet this is the best place in my power to procure till the 
weather will permit me to build, and even this I am subject 
to be turned out of the moment the owner, who is at Ken- 
tuck and hourly expected, returns. 

I can say little of the country in general, but that it is 
very poor in everything but its soil, which is excellent, and 
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that part contiguous to the town is really beautiful, being 
level and prettily situate, accommodated with good water 
and excellent meadow-ground. But money we have not 
nor any practicable way of making it; how taxes will be 
collected, debts paid, or fees discharged, I know not; and 
yet the good people appear willing enough to run in debt 
and go to law. I shall be able to give you a better account 
of this hereafter. 

Colonel Maclean! received me with a degree of generous 
friendship that does honor to the goodness of his heart, and 
continues to show every mark of satisfaction at my appoint- 
ment. He is determined to act under the commission sent 
him by Council, and though the fees would, had he declined 
it, have been a considerable addition to my profits, 1 can- 
not say that I regret his keeping them. He has a numerous 
small family, and though of an ample fortune in lands, has 
not cash at command. 

I have had no certain accounts from Fortpitt lately; the 
winter has been so severe that we have had no communica- 
tion with any other part of the country either over the 
mountains or on this side. Report some time ago did say 
that one of the tame (for I cannot call him friendly) Indians 
at Pittsburg had killed a man in the neighborhood of it, 
and was in confinement for the crime, but the people of this 
country have so great an aversion to those wretches, and are 
so fond propagating a story to their disadvantage, that I do 
not pretend to give you this for truth. I have not heard a 
word of the Censors since I left Philadelphia; pray what 
have they done? A rumor of war between Spain and 
America has been circulating here, but whence it arose I 
know not. 

The general curse of the country, disunion, rages in this 
little mud-hole with as much malignity as if they had each 
pursuits of the utmost importance, and the most opposed to 
each other, when in truth they have no pursuits at all, that 


1 Alexander McLean was appointed Justice of the Peace for Fayette Co., 
March 19, 1784. 
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deserve the name, except that of obtaining food and whisky, 
for raiment they scarcely use any. The animosities which 
have at different periods arisen among them still subsist 
when the original causes have been long since removed. 
The people in this country may be divided into four different 
classes, the friends to Pennsylvania, the advocates for Vir- 
ginia, the favourers of a new government, and the enemies 
to all, the tories, who were once in some degree formidable, 
and yet, in some instances, have not prudence enough to 
conceal the inveteracy of their hearts, and each of these dis- 
criptions abhore each other as heartily as ever did Guelph 
and Ghibellines, or any other descriptions of men in the world. 
The Commissioners, Trustees, I should say, having fixed on 
a spot in one end of the town for the public buildings, which 
was by far the most proper in every point of view, exclusive 
of the saving expense, the other end took the alarm and 
charged them with partiality, and have been ever since 
uttering their complaints. And at the late election for 
justices, two having been carried in this end of the town 
and none in the other has made them quite outrageous. 
This trash is not worth troubling you with, therefore I beg 
your pardon, and am with unfeigned esteem, 
Dear General, 


Your very humble servant, 
EPHRAIM DOUGLASS. 


February 11th.! 

The tardy departure of Mr. Parish, who is to favor this, 
will give me time (to) write a journal. My Landlord is 
come; he tells me that the people at Kentuck still continue 
in their Forts or Stations, but more from the apprehension 
of the Southern than western Indian; those still continue to 
do mischief occasionally ; he passed the bodies of three men 
who had been murdered by them, on his way home, near the 
crossing of Cumberland River. 


' No doubt 1784 should be here supplied, as on the 6th of October, 1783, 
Major Douglass was elected by Council, Prothonotary of Fayette Co., the 
office he no doubt held at the time the letter was written. 
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It appears that the incroachments of the white people on 
the settlements of the Cherokees, have been repeatedly com- 
plained of, and may be one cause of their continuing hos- 
tilities. I am told that after I left Sandusky, the deputies 
from these southern nations endeavored to dissuade the 
western ones from resigning the tomahawk. By a man 
lately from Weeling, I am informed that there has been one 
man killed and another wounded by the Indians over the 
river, at some distance from that place; the story tells thus: 
That those gentlemen, being in the Indian country, came on 
one of their camps, when they were treated with great 
hospitality by the owners; but falling in love with their 
peltry, they watched the Indians’ motions, and finding them 
all absent a hunting, packed up their skins and marched 
off. The Savages returning and finding what was done, 
followed them; the consequences of which, I have related. 
I fear this will not be (the) last death we shall hear of in 
that quarter, for I am told there are a number of families 
settled opposite and below that place. 

I understand that a Mr. Culp, one of the disappointed 
candidates in one end of the town, which I have already 
described to you, remonstrated to Council against our late 
election. I have not taken notice of it in my letter to 
them as a body, because I have not a certainty of the fact; 
but in case he should, I will venture to tell you that, in my 
opinion, the election was as fair and regular as is possible 
for one to be here. He alleges his tickets were suppressed, 
it may be that some of them were, for I judge there were 
very few gave in his name who had a right to vote; and 
the inspector and judges, knowing the qualifications of all 
the voters, and to avoid the confusion that openly rejecting 
them would necessarily have produced, took this method of 
suppressing their votes who were not entitled to poll. I will 
not so far intrude on you as to give his character at large, 
but only remark that, had he been elected, he is as little 
qualified for the duties as almost any man that could be found. 

I am now on the point of quitting my smoke-house, 
without the prospect of getting another nearly as convenient. 
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I have no chance but a room in a sort of a tavern, or to 
intrude on the goodness of Colonel Maclean, either of which 
will be very disagreeable. 

I have made an assertion to Council, that the tax was 
not assessed in this county till after its separation from 
Westmoreland; and though this be literally true, I am now 
in some doubt of the certainty of my idea at the time, as 
well as of that which Council will probably affix to it. 
My meaning was that the taking of the return was subse- 
quent to the act of assembly, and I thought I had it the 
best authenticated; but I have since made much enquiry, 
and am not able to ascertain the precise time, but all agree 
that it was nearly about that period—whether shortly before, 
or immediately after, I cannot determine with certainty. 

With my most respectful compliments to all your worthy 
family, I have the honor to be most respectfully, Dear Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
EPHRAIM DOUGLASS. 





MAJOR ANDRI’S PAROLE. 
ORIGINAL IN POSSESSION OF MR. SIMON GRATZ. 
[From the American Antiquarian. ] 


I, the Subscriber, Lieutenant of his Majesty’s Tth Regt. of Foot 
or Royal Fuzileers, taken at St. John’s, now being at Lancaster, 
having perused the Resolutions of the Continental Congress of 
the 8th and 16th of November and 16th and 18th of December 
last, transmitted by their President to the Committee of Inspection 
for the County of Lancaster, and having requested some Time to 
make choice of a Place of Residence agreeable to the said Reso- 
lutions, do hereby promise and engage upon my Parole of Honour, 
that during the Time which shall be allowed me to make such 
choice, I will not go into or near any Seaport Town, nor further 
than six miles distance from the said Borough of Lancaster, 
without leave of the Continental Congress, and will carry on no 
political correspondence whatever on the Subject of the Dispute 
between Great Britain and the Colonies, so long as I remain a 
Prisoner; and after having made such choice agreeable to the 
tenor of those Resolutions, I will give and sign my Parole agree- 
able to the Request and Directions of the Congress to the said 
Committee, that they may transmit the same to the Congress. 

JOHN ANDRE, 
Lt. R. Fuz’leers. 

LANCASTER, February 23d, 1776. 
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EDWARD WHALLEY, THE REGICIDE. 


BY ROBERT PATTERSON ROBINS, 


There has been much written and said concerning the life 
of this most remarkable man, and especially with reference 
to that part of it which was spent in this country, and not 
a few have been the theories concerning the last resting- 
place of one whose life was characterized by so much ad- 
venture. A most valuable, although somewhat discursive 
work by President Stiles, of Yale College, published in 1794,' 
opened a discussion which is even now being carried on 
with as much vigor and perseverance as characterized the 
worthy doctor’s attempts to clear away the then almost 
impenetrable fog of mystery which surrounds the later years 
of the Regicide’s life. Upon the many suppositions and 
theories concerning this much-mooted point, I propose to 
offer another theory, by endeavoring to adduce the evidence 
which leads me to believe that the regicide Whalley lies 
buried neither at New Haven nor Hadley, nor yet at Narra- 
ganset, but that his later years were spent on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, in the then county of Somerset, and that 
there he died and was buried. 

Before entering upon the discussion of the points referred 
to above, a brief sketch of his career is necessary to preserve 
the continuity of the narrative, and to supply information 
to those who have not been able to obtain a history of the 
previous life and military services of Cromwell’s relative 
and ally. 

Major-General Edward Whalley was the second son of 
Thomas Whalley of Kirkton, Nottinghamshire, and Frances 
Cromwell, third daughter of Sir Henry Cromwell of Hinch- 
inbrook (grandfather of the Protector), and was born about 


' A History of Three of the Judges of King Charles I., etc., by Ezra 
Stiles, S.T.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. 
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1615. Bred to mercantile life, though in what branch we 
have no record, he pursued his avocations until the breaking 
out of the war between King Charles I. and the Parliament, 
when he gave up trade for arms, and embraced the side of 
the Parliament. In August, 1642, he is recorded as Cornet 
of the 60th regiment of horse, and his rise from that posi- 
tion was rapid, until he occupied a post of high honor in 
the army. In 1645, in reward of his gallant and distin- 
guished bearing at the battle of Naseby, he was made a 
Colonel of Horse, and received other honors. “The first 
civil war lasted for two years longer, and no regiment 
was more busy than Col. Whalley’s. We trace him at the 
defeat of Goring’s army at Langport (July 10, 1645), at the 
sieges of Bridgewater (July 11-25, 1645), of Sherborne Castle 
(Aug. 1-15, 1645), of Bristol (Aug. 21 to Sept. 11, 1645), of 
Exeter (Feb. 1646), of Oxford (March, 1646), and of Banbury. 
On May 9, 1646, the day on which his letter to the Speaker, 
announcing the storming of Banbury Castle, was written 
and received, the House voted him their thanks and £100 
for the purchase of two horses.”! In January, 1649, he was 
one of the fifty-nine who signed the warrant for the execu- 
tion of King Charles, and was present at the execution of 
his unhappy sovereign. Continuing steadfast in his alle- 
giance to his cousin, Oliver Cromwell, he was advanced by 
him to the rank of Major-General, and was entrusted with 
the government of the five counties, Lincoln, Nottingham, 
Derby, Warwick, and Leicester. He was one of the repre- 
sentatives for Nottinghamshire in the Parliament held in 
1656-57, and a short time after was appointed by the Pro- 
tector, Commissary-General for Scotland, and was called up 
into the other house, in which he sat as “ Edward, Lord 
Whalley.” 

“ During the eight months’ Protectorate which succeeded 
the death of Oliver Cromwell, Whalley was the mainstay of 
the Cromwell dynasty; but Richard’s abdication came on 


1 Vide “Memoranda concerning Edward Whalley and William Goffe,” 
by Franklin B. Dexter. New Haven, 1876. 
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May 5, 1659, and the Long Parliament on reassembling 
withdrew Whalley’s commission as General, through fear of 
his influence with the army. In October, when the army 
tried to seize the power, Whalley was sent as one of their 
Commissioners to treat with his old comrade Monk; but 
Monk refused to meet him, and presently the Restoration 
was accomplished.” 

When it was no longer safe for any of those immediately 
concerned in the murder of Charles I. to remain in England, 
Whalley, together with his son-in-law, Goffe, who also had 
played an important part in the bloody drama which had 
been enacting for the past twenty years, embarked from 
Gravesend in a swift-sailing vessel,’ bound for Boston, and 
arrived in New England on July 27, 1660. Upon landing 
in Boston, they proceeded immediately to Cambridge, where 
they remained for seven months. When the act of In- 
demnity was brought over, and it was found that they were 
excepted from its benefits by name, and when Governor 
Endicott summoned his council of Assistants to consult 
about securing them, it became imperative for the judges 
to retire to a more secluded place. Accordingly on February 
26, they left Cambridge, and after a nine days’ journey 
arrived at New Haven, where they appeared openly as Mr. 
Davenport’s guests for three weeks. But the news of a 
Royal Proclamation for their arrest coming to New Haven, 
on March 27, they went to Milford, and appearing openly 
there, they returned the same night to New Haven, and 
remained in concealment at Mr. Davenport’s until May. 
After many narrow escapes, they contrived to turn away 
the Commissioners on a false scent, and for nearly four years 
they remained at Milford. In 1664, four Royal Commis- 
sioners arrived in Boston (towards the end of July), and 
“on the 13th of October, 1664, the judges removed to 
Hadley, near an hundred miles distant, travelling only by 
night; where Mr. Russel, the minister of the place, had 
previously consented to receive them. Here they remained 


' Under the names of Edward Richardson and William Stephenson. 
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concealed fifteen or sixteen years, very few persons in the 
colony being privy to it. The last account of Goffe is from 
a letter, dated Ebenezer, the name they gave their several 
places of abode, April 2, 1679.” (Stiles, p. 26.) 

All the New England historians agree in fixing the death 
of Whalley between 1674 and 1676, which is the first vital 
difference between the narratives published up to this time 
and the theory of the present essayist. Let us examine, 
then, their authorities for this assertion. 

A letter of Goffe’s to his wife, in England, dated 1674, in 
which he says of Whalley, “ your old friend, Mr. R., is yet 
living, but continues in that weak condition of which I 
formerly have given you account, and have not now much 
to add.” (See Stiles’ Judges, pp. 118 and 119.) 

Yet the same year we have him writing to Hooke, and 
saying, “I do not apprehend the near approach of his death 
more now (save only he is so much older) than I did two 
years ago.” (See Dexter’s Memoranda, p. 24.) 

Yet the letter from Goffe to his wife, together with the 
discovery of a man’s bones in the cellar wall of Mr. Russel’s 
house, is the only evidence upon which this assertion (that 
Whalley died in 1675 or ’76) can be based. And there is no 
reason to presume these remains to be those of Whalley any 
more than those of Goffe. As the matter stands, it is impos- 
sible for any one to say more than that both of the judges 
were living in 1674, and that there is no mention of Whalley 
after this date; that the bones found in Mr. Russel’s cellar 
may as well have been the remains of Goffe as of Whalley. 

With regard to the theory that both of the regicides were 
interred near the grave of Dixwell, in New Haven, a word 
must now be said. 

President Stiles, in citing this evidence, says (p. 170): 
“When I first visited the E. W. stone, the moss of antiquity 
being yet upon it, both by inspection and feeling the lacune 
with my fingers, I read the date 16,8, thinking it a mistake 
of the engraver, without once thinking or perceiving that 
the inverted » might be 5. But afterwards revisiting it, I 
perceived that the inverted » was also 5. The moss being 
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now thoroughly rubbed off, the 5 is more obvious than the 
j.” Here the President himself acknowledges what he after- 
wards says must be either “error or deception.” It is very 
evident that all the conclusions of Dr. Stiles with reference 
to the E. W. stone were forced judgments; in other words, 
that the theory that Whalley and Goffe were buried in New 
Haven was caused by the fact that two grave-stones with 
unsatisfactory and contradictory inscriptions were found 
near the grave of Dixwell, the other regicide. And it does 
not, moreover, seem to me that Dr. Stiles has proved satisfac- 
torily that the M. G. stone is that of Goffe, and not that of 
Governor Gilbert. He merely says, “ It will ever be difficult 
to persuade a New Haven man, and especially one of the 
family of Gilbert, that so small and.-insignificant a stone was 
put up at the grave of so honorable an ancestor, and so dis- 
tinguished a person in civil life as Governor Gilbert.” And 
then he proceeds to state that tradition had it that the 
Governor’s grave was among those taken down in 1754 when 
the meeting-house was enlarged. If this be true, where 
could there be a more proper place for the stone to be trans- 
ferred to than near the graves of Governor Eaton and 
Governor Jones? And even should such a conclusion seem 
forced, it could not be more so than that at which the Presi- 
dent arrives, i.e., that M. G. means William Goffe, and 80 
stands for 1680. Granting for the nonce that the M. G. 
stone is that of Governor Gilbert, how insignificant becomes 
the evidence that the E. W. stone is that of Whalley. 
Indeed, I see no reason to doubt that this stone also belonged 
to a citizen of New Haven, one Edward Wigglesworth, who 
died in that place on the first of October, 1653. “I acknow- 
ledge,” says Mr. Dexter in his interesting “ Memoranda,” 
“that the 3 is more like an 8; but nobody except Dr. Stiles 
ever suspected that the 5 wasa 7.” Ido not see that there 
can be any doubt that both these stones have obtained their 
notoriety because of their proximity to the grave of Dixwell. 
The curious resemblance between the lettering on the stones 
and the initials of the regicides, I regard as nothing more 
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than a remarkable, although not unprecedented, coinci- 
dence. 

We have now to consider a tradition which Dr. Stiles 
treats as of little importance, and which other writers on 
this subject entirely ignore, viz., that in 1680, one of the 
judges left Hadley, journeyed west and south, and finally 
brought up in Virginia. 

“Tt has always been in public fame,” says President Stiles 
(p. 179), “that of the two judges at Hadley, one died there 
and was buried in the minister’s cellar, but which this was, 
was never said; and that the other, to escape Randolph’s 
dangerous searches, disappeared, and was supposed to have 
gone off to the west towards Virginia, and was heard of no 
more. This I perfectly remember to have been the current 
story in my youth. No one in conversation pretended to 
designate which was which until 1764, when Governor 
Hutchinson first published his history . . . . when 
therefore, Mr. Prout and others used to speak of one going 
otf to the westward, no one before 1764 thought of its being 
Goffe more than Whalley.” In another place (p. 204), he 
says, “ The story of one going off to the westward, after the 
other’s death at Hadley, is spread all over New England, 
and is as trite at Rhode Island at this day, as at New Haven 
and Hadley.” There Dr. Stiles leaves the matter, saying, 
“on the whole, I consider it by no means certain, yet rather 
probable, that they all three lie buried in New Haven.” 
Nor is there any reason to suppose the bones found in Mr. 
Russel’s cellar to be those of Whalley, any more than Goffe. 
(See Mr. Dexter’s Memoranda, p. 26.) So that the subject 
is, at best, by no means settled. 

But there follows upon this chaos a piece of evidence 
which, to my mind, does much to resolve it into an orderly 
series of events, and which reconciles many heretofore appa- 
rently conflicting statements. This evidence is contained in 
a document written by Thomas Robins 3rd, of Worcester 
County, Eastern Shore of Maryland, in the year 1769, and 
reads as follows :— 

“As most men wish to know something of their ancestors, 
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“and as I have from authentic documents and direct tradi- 
“tion, collected a number of facts relative to my ancestor 
“ Edward Whalley, otherwise Edw. Middleton, ye regicide, 
“J desire to set down here ye facts concerning his life and 
“death in Maryland. 

«Edward Whaley was born in Northamptonshire, England, 
“ about 1615, & married Elizabeth Middleton: soon after he 
« joined in ye rebelion, under Oliver Cromwell, & was one of 
“ye judges yt condemned king Charles ye first, and at ye 
“restoration of Chas. ye second (ano domini 1660), he fled 
“to America with many of his misguided companions: he 
“went to Connecticut, and there lived in concealment until 
“ye reward offered by ye Crown of England made his resi- 
“dence amongst ye Yankees unsafe, and he then came to 
“ Virginia in 1681, where two of his wife’s brothers met him 
“with his family: he then traveled up to ye province of 
“Maryland and settled first at ye mouth of ye Pokemoke 
“river, but finding yt too publick a place, he came to Sine- 
“ puxent, a neck of land open to ye Atlantic Ocean, where 
“Col. Stephen was surveying, & bought a tract of land from 
“him, and called it Genezar, it contained 22 hundred acres, 
“south end of Sinepuxent, & made a settlement on ye 
“southern extremity, and called it South Point, to ye which 
“place he brought his family about 1687 in ye name of 
“Edward Midleton ;' his owne name he made not publick 
“until after this date, after ye revolution in England (in ye 
“ yeare of our lord 1688) when he let his name be seen in 
“publick papers & had ye lands patented in his owne name. 
“He brought with him from ye province of Virginia, six 
“children, three sonnes and three daughters. He had one 
“daughter, ye wife of his companion Goffe, in England. 
“His sonns were John, Nathaniel, and Elias, his daughters 
“were Rachel, Elizabeth, and Bridges. Nathaniel Whaley 
“married and settled in Maryland, John Whaley went to ye 
“ province of Delaware and settled, and his family afterwards 
“removed away from ye province to ye south. Elias Whaley 


' In both the places in which this word occurs, it is so blurred and faded 
as to be almost illegible; Midleton seems, however, to be what was written. 
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“married Sarah Peel, daughter of Col. Thomas Peel, & died 
“leaving one darter, Leah Whally, and she married Thomas 
“Robins 2d of ye name, & died leaving one son Thomas 
“ Robins 3d of ye name, ye deponant. Edward Whalley’s 
“darters all married, Rachel married Mr. Reckliffe, Eliza- 
“beth married Willm Turvale, and Bridges married Ebenezer 
“Franklin. Col. Whaley lived to a very advanced age, and 
“was blind for many years before his death, he died in ye 
“yeare of our Lord 1718, et. 103 years. His will and yt 
“of his sonne Elias, we have here in ye records. His de- 
“scendants are living here in ye province but hold to ye 
“‘established church, for ye which they ever pray ye divine 
“ protection. So died Whalley ye regicide. Had he re- 
“ceived yt due to him, he would have suffered and died on 
“ye scaffold as did many of his traitorous companions. 


“ Vivat rex. 
“THOMAS ROBINS, 3rd of ye name. 


“July 8th, in the year of our Lord 1769.” 


This document forms a valuable addendum to the proofs 
that one of the regicides did leave New England and visit 
Virginia, and likewise fixes the fact on Whalley. Nor is it 
improbable (as Dr. Stiles rather rashly concludes) that 
Whalley could be able to make such a journey. Indeed, 
there are many reasons which render this journey highly 
probable without our having recourse to the evidence con- 
tained in the above paper; for example— 

(1) The renewed persecution incident upon the arrival of 
Edward Randolph, the King’s Commissioner, in 1686. 

(2) The advantage of a warmer climate in his then weak 
condition of body. 

(3) The more comparative safety of a Proprietary Govern- 
ment over a Charter Province. When we add to these the 
additional reason given us in the paper above cited, that his 
wife and sons' were in Virginia awaiting him, the possi- 
bility becomes almost a certainty. 

' In a letter from Frances (Whalley) Goffe, to her husband, dated 1662, 


she says: “My brother John is gon across the sea, I know not wither.”— 
See Hutchinson’s Hist. of Mass., p. 534. 
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I must also draw attention to the following coincidences, 
which are of themselves almost convincing proof. 

(4) The sequence of events. Edward Whalley (or one of 
the regicides, it matters not which) leaves New England in 
1680. In 1681, Edward Middleton appears stealthily in 
Virginia. He seems especially unwilling to be noticed, and 
finding Virginia “too publick” (i. e. too many Churchmen 
there), he leaves, and travels into Maryland. Here he settles, 
first at the mouth of the Pokemoke River, but this also 
proves “too publick,” so he moves down to Sinepuxent. 
Here he buys land and settles—all this time under an 
assumed name. But, after the Revolution of 1688, when 
all danger to the regicides vanishes upon the accession of 
William and Mary, he reassumes the name of Whalley, and 
has his lands repatented. 

(5) The assumed name, being, as nearly as one can ascertain, 
that of the wife of Whalley, the regicide. 

(6) The names of his children being names common in the 
Whalley and Cromwell! families. 

In fact the whole paper actualizes what was before nothing 
but a supposition. (It must be remembered that the paper 
was written some quarter of a century before the publica- 
tion of Dr. Stiles’ Book, and consequently there could be no 
information gleaned from that source.) 

To sum up our evidence, we conclude— 

(1) That there is no proof that Whalley died in New 
England. 

(2) That the bones found at Hadley may as well have been 
those of Goffe as of Whalley. 

(3) That modern writers on this subject have decided that 
neither of the judges was buried in New Haven. 

(4) That there has been in New England from 1680 a 
tradition, that one of the judges left Hadley in 1680, and 
journeyed west and south to Virginia. 

(5) That in 1681 Edward Middleton appeared in Virginia, 
and settled afterwards in Maryland; that after 1688, he put 
off the name of Middleton (the maiden name of the regicide’s 
wife) and resumed that of Whalley ; that some of his children 
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bore the family names of the Whalleys and Cromwells. 
That the presence in America of John Whalley, son of the 
regicide, is shown by the letter of Frances Goffe to her hus- 
band; and that the bearing of Middleton was that of one 
who was in danger of his life, until (in 1689) all danger from 
England was past, when he reassumed boldly his own name. 

These facts, together with many traditions (too voluminous 
to cite here, where we have to do mainly with fact) leave no 
doubt in my mind as to the identity of the Edward Whalley 
of Maryland with the celebrated regicide. 


THE WILL OF EDWARD WHALLEY, THE REGICIDE. 


FROM THE WILL-RECORDS OF WORCESTER CO., MD. 


In ye name of God Amen, ye 21st day of Aprill Anno 
Domini One, thousand seven hundred and Eighteen I Ed- 
ward Wale of Somerset County in Maryland being sick and 
weak of body butt of sound and perfect mind and memory 
praise be therefore to ye Allmighty God for ye same and 
knowing ye unsartanty of this life on Earth and being 
desirous to settle things in order do make this my last Will 
and testament in manner and form following yt is to say 
first and principally I commend my soul to ye Allmighty 
God my Creator assuredly believing that I shall receive full 
pardon and free remission of all my sins and be saved by ye 
precious death and merits of my blessed Lord & Redeemer 
Christ Jesus and my body unto earth from whence it was 
taken to be buried in such decent & christian manner as by 
my Executors hereafter named shall be thought meatt and 
convenient and as touching such wordly estate as ye Lord 
in mercy hath lent me my will & meaning is yt ye same 
should be employed and bestowed as hereafter by this will 
is expressed and first I do hereby renounce frustrate & make 
void all wills by me formerly made and declare and apint 
this my last will and testament— 

Emprimis, I give and bequeath unto my eldest son John 
Wale ye plantasion where we here dwell att with two 
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hundred and fifteen acres of land and marshes begenen att 
ye creek side att ye mouth of a gutt yt runs into a side 
pond where now ye pastor fence gines unto so running up 
ye north side of ye fence yt now partes Jno and Nathll and 
so running along a line of mark trees unto ye road and so 
along ye west side of ye road unto ye head line and so along 
ye line to ye creek and so down ye creek to ye aforesd. gutt 
to him and his heirs forever. Item, I give & bequeath 
unto my sun Nathll Wale all ye rest of ye land and marshes 
yt lyeth between my brother Ratcliffe’s line and ye bound 
aforesd and so up to ye head line for two hundred and five 
acres more or less to him and his heirs forever. Item, I 
give and bequeath unto my son Elias Wale ye plantation 
whereon I now live with three hundred and seventy acres 
of land & marshes there belonging to him and his heirs 
forever. Item, I give and bequeath unto my three sons, 
Jno Nathll and Elias two hundred and twenty-five acres 
of land called Cay’s folly to be equally divided among ye 
three to them and their heirs forever. I give and bequeath 
unto my well beloved wife Elizabeth ye third of ye planta- 
sion and land yt I now live upon during her life and ye 
third of my personall estate to her and her disposing. 

Item, I give and bequeath unto my son Elias my grate 

. and form and a chist of drawers and one small 
leather trunk. I give and bequeath unto my son Jno. two 
steers of five years old and two heifers of two years old. 
Item, I give and bequeath unto my son Nathll Wale two 
stears of four years old and two heifers of two years old. 
Item, I give and bequeath unto my son Elias Wale four 
cows and calves & one heifer of three years old, and five 
stearrs ye choys of all my stears yt I have. Item, I give and 
bequeath unto my darter Elizabeth Turvile two heffers of 
two years old and three stears one of seven years old and 
two of three years old. Item, I give and bequeath unto my 
son Elias Wale one feather bead and furniture of bead yt is 
in ye end chamber and my grate pott and one small one and 


! [legible. 
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pott-raike. Item, I give and bequeath to my darter Bridget 
Frankline one six yeare old steare. Item, I give and be- 
-queath unto my darter Rachell Ratcliff one cow and calf 
and one steear of three years old and all ye other part of my 
estate not before menchanted to be equally divided when 
my debts being paid unto my three sons and three darters 
as John Nathll Elias Elizabeth Bridget and Rachell. I also 
leave my two sons Nath Walell and Elias Wale my hole 
and sole Exectors of this my last will and testament being 
contained in one sheatt of paper, where I set my hand and 
seall this day and year above rettone. 


his 
EDWARD x WALE. 
mark 


Signed & sealed in ye presence of us, 


Epwp. CRrapPErR 
Wiuuiam Bowen, Junr. 
Ricup. Houianp. 


June ye 18th 1718 Came before me Edward Crapper & 
Richd. Holland in their proper persons and made oath before 
me upon ye Holy Evangelist that they saw ye testator sign 
& declare ye above instrument as his last will & testament & 
that he published pronounced & declared ye same so to be & 
that at ye time of his so doing he was of sound and perfect 
mind & memory to ye best of their knowledge. 

Teste SAM. HOPKINS, Dept. Comssr. 


[From the will records of Worcester Co., Md. 
G. IT. BRATTON, Recorder of Deeds.} 
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BARON STIEGEL. 
BY THE REV. JOS. HENRY DUBBS, OF LANCASTER, PA. 


The early German settlers of Pennsylvania were generally 
poor, and laid no claim to aristocratic descent. A few of 
their earliest clergymen, we know, were in the habit of 
sealing their letters with armorial bearings; but among the 
people generally there was so strong a prejudice against 
everything that savored of the tyranny of the fatherland, 
that those who were entitled to this distinction soon laid it 
aside. A special interest, therefore, attaches to the brief 
career of the solitary German nobleman who attempted to 
maintain the dignity of his rank in the wilds of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Henry William Stiegel is said to have been a native of 
the city of Manheim, in Germany. Of his early history we 
know nothing, beyond the fact that he spent some time in 
England, and there moved in excellent society. When he 
came to America, about 1757, he is said, on excellent 
authority, to have brought with him “good recommenda- 
tions, and a great deal of money.” 

About 1758 Stiegel came to Lancaster County, and pur- 
chasing one-third of a tract of 714 acres from the Messrs. 
Stedman, of Philadelphia, laid out the town of Manheim, 
according to a plan of his native city which he had brought 
with him from the fatherland. He also built the Elizabeth 
furnace, which he named in honor of his wife; though it is 
said by one authority that the actual proprietors were Messrs. 
Benezet & Co., of Philadelphia. 

In order to furnish labor for the inhabitants of his new 
town, the Baron also erected extensive glass-works at Man- 
heim. One of the aged inhabitants of the place has informed 
the writer that “the main building was so large that it 
would have been easy to turn around in it with a six-horse 
team.” The glass-works have long since disappeared, and 
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all that is left of them is the Baron’s office, a neat building, 
which is now occupied as a dwelling. 

The magnificent mansion which Baron Stiegel built at 
Manheim, of bricks imported from England, we regret to 
say, has recently been entirely modernized, so that not a 
vestige of its original grandeur remains. A writer in the 
Reformed Church Messenger in 1868 thus speaks of its appear- 
ance at that date :— 

“ There is a chapel in the house, where he was accustomed 
to conduct divine worship for those in his employment. 
The internal arrangements, the wainscoting, the cornices, 
the landscape painting covering the walls of the parlor,! 
representing scenes in the falconry, and the beautiful porce- 
lain tiles adorning the fireplaces, are all in good taste, and 
would be admired by good judges in our day. Everything 
would tend to show that the Baron was a gentleman of 
cultivation and refinement.” 

At some period of his career Baron Stiegel also built a 
furnace and a summer residence at Schaefferstown,? Lebanon 
County. These are said to have been strongly fortified for 
fear of the Indians. At this place he made iron stoves 
which bore the inscription :— 


Baron Stiegel ist der Mann 
Der die Ofen machen kann. 


It was a silly rhyme, but it was easily remembered by the 
people, and probably served its purpose as an advertisement. 

Many stories are related concerning the baron’s extrava- 
gance and love of display; and there is no doubt that he 
lived in a style which to his simple-minded Mennonite 
neighbors appeared exceedingly imposing. It is said, for 
instance, that he rode in a carriage drawn by eight fine 
horses; but it is much more likely that he drove his “ coach 


' A fine piece of tapestry, a part of which has been presented to the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, by Mr. Henry Arndt, the present 
proprietor of the mansion. 

* Elizabeth Furnace, six miles from Schaefferstown. 

* That is, “ Baron Stiegel is the man who knows how to make stoves.” 
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and four,” as was done by Judge Allen and other wealthy 
men, and that tradition has simply doubled the number of 
the horses. According to one account, he maintained a band 
of music, which always accompanied him on his journeys; 
but another and more probable version of the story is that 
there were among his workmen several excellent musicians, 
who frequently sat on the balcony of his mansion and 
regaled him with their music. All accounts agree that his 
visits to his furnaces and his return to his residence were 
always heralded by the firing of cannon. 

It has generally been supposed that Baron Stiegel was a 
mere adventurer, who wasted his money in unprofitable 
speculations; but this is certainly a mistake. On the con- 
trary, his enterprises were generally successful, and for a 
time he made money rapidly. His glass-works at Manheim, 
he says in one of his letters, brought him an annual income 
of £5000. 

Stiegel’s error was one which has been committed by 
thousands of others—he sought to get rich too rapidly. Not 
satisfied with the extent of his estate, he purchased the entire 
interest of the Messrs. Stedman in the Manheim tract, never 
doubting that he could speedily meet all his obligations. 
He would probably have accomplished his purpose if the 
colony had continued prosperous, but just then troubles with 
England began. In consequence of the tyrannical measures 
of the British ministry, the commerce and manufactures of 
the colonies were utterly prostrated, and such enterprises as 
those of Baron Stiegel were necessarily among the first to 
feel the blow. His creditors became clamorous, and though 
he struggled manfully for several years, the final result was 
utter and irretrievable ruin. 

We have recently read a number of autograph letters 
addressed by Stiegel, at this period, to his legal counsellor, 
the Hon. Jasper Yeates, of Lancaster. In these letters he 
pleads, in broken English, for counsel and aid in weathering 
the storm. “Let them give me time,” he says, “and I will 
pay every dollar.” He speaks of the successful efforts of his 
wife to induce his creditors in Philadelphia to grant him an 
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extension, and then exclaims: “Can it be that my former 
friends in Lancaster will drive me to ruin, when [ have in- 
creased the wealth of the country by at least £150,000?” 

The following letter, which is the first of the series, will 
give the reader a good idea of this correspondence :— 


Manuem, August 4th, 1774. 


Dear Sir: You being just at trial and my affairs requiring 
dispatch prevented me to have the pleasure of speaking to you 
myself. Iam really at present in a distressful situation, being 
persecuted by most every body. Your kind and friendly 
behaviour to me at court has assured me that you are my 
real friend, and as at present I lay at the mercy of several 
that I am afraid are not my friends, I would beg of you for 
assistance in what is just. Mr. Geo. Ross, my attorney, is 
so often from home and engaged in Publick Affairs that I 
have often suffered very hard. I desired Mr. Zantzinger to 
speak to you concerning my affairs, but as he is a man of 
much business he might have forgot, and as my present situ- 
ation is very serious in consequence, I hope you will be kind 
and take it in hand. I would have been at court myself, but 
came only home last night so much fatigued and spent that 
I can hardly move in trying to gather and collect what I 
promised to pay this court, but could not succeed. I was 
just able to get the money for the sheriff, and this I have 
hereby sent a my clerk. Desire you will see it paid and 
justice done to me. It is at the suit of Joseph Standsbury. 
I gave Nicholas Steele my wife’s gold watch in pledge last 
week to have the money at court, as I hear notwithstanding 
there has been a great noise made and I very much exposed. 
I have further promised to pay your neighbor Eberhard 
Michael £100, and several persons disappointing me that 
owed me, and also for glass sent on orders for cash, I have not 
been able to get it, but must have more time. I have no 
doubt but shall have it in a few weeks. I desire you will 
speak to him that he may not do anything ill-natured. I 
was also to pay Mr. Singer £100. In the action Fred. Stone 
was sued, as they say, for my sake, and have made a great 
noise about laying the blame to me of his being in gaol, for 
which I should be very sorry if it was so. I settled it with 
Mr. Singer, and he promised me on my paying £100 to take 
my bond for the rest, before Mr. Michael, which shall be 
done in a few weeks. The time and circumstance too short 
towards this court. I shall not disappoint either of them, 
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only must have a little more time and shall satisfy them 
honorable. It is impossible for a man to do all at once. 
Please to talk to them, it cannot make so much difference 
for a few weeks to them. Please God and I have my health 
I will have it for them. As to some other actions against 
me you will find on the docket, speak to Messrs. Ross and 
Biddle, who generally appeared for me, that no judgments 
may be obtained, as Iam assured I can get over them all 
this fall. They are too hard to add distress to my distress 
and cost upon cost, when I am striving to collect it in and to 
sell my produce. I beg therefore you will take pity of an 
honest man that wants nothing but time to satisfy everybody 
and maintain my cause. I could not send you a fee at 
present, being too scarce, but shall satisfy you with honour 
and gratitude. I shall expect by my clerk your favourable 
answer, and I really am in great distress and uneasiness of 
mind which add greatly to my distemper. 
In the mean time I remain, Dear Sir, 
Your much afflicted and distressed humble servant, 
HENRY WM. STIEGEL. 


All the letters of the series of which the above is a speci- 
men were, with a single exception, written in the fall of 
1774, and are of similar tenor. Stiegel’s affairs grew more 
and more desperate, and in October the correspondence sud- 
denly ceases. About this time he was probably arrested for 
debt and lodged in the jail at Lancaster, whence he was 
liberated by special Act of Legislature, passed Dec. 24th, 
1774. The latest of Baron Stiegel’s letters which has come 
under the notice of the writer is dated at Heidelberg, Berks 
County, Aug. 13th, 1783. It is very brief, and refers to cer- 
tain old debts which he was desirous of collecting. 

The baron’s history subsequent to his failure is involved 
in the greatest obscurity. There is a tradition, related by 
Harris, in his “ Biographical History of Lancaster County,” 
that he was an active loyalist, and that his son raised a com- 
pany for the royal service. ‘“ His company being severely 
pressed for provisions, young Stiegel pledged his gold watch 
toa farmer for a bullock ; and, whether the story be mythical 
or not, his watch is yet said to be in the possession of a 
gentleman in Lancaster County.” With reference to the 
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time and place of Baron Stiegel’s death, our local historians 
are by no means clear or harmonious. Rupp! simply says, 
“ He died a schoolmaster.” Harris says, “ He was somewhat 
supported by the iron-masters who came into possession of 
Elizabeth furnace. He died in great indigence, and, though 
his place of burial is unknown, he is thought to be laid 
somewhere east of Elizabeth furnace near the line between 
Berks and Lancaster Counties.” A writer in Frank Leslie’s 
“ Tllustrated News,” a few years ago, insisted that “he died 
some sixty years since in the county poor-house at Harris- 
burg, a pauper;” and finally a correspondent of a German 
paper, published in Baltimore, 1867, declares that “ just when 
he had lost all hope, and was about to commit suicide at 
Womelsdorf, Berks County, he unexpectedly received a 
letter from Philadelphia, enclosing five hundred dollars. 
Whereupon he immediately left the neighborhood, and was 
never heard of again.” 

There is nothing more remarkable in this whole history 
than the fact that there should be such a conflict of authori- 
ties concerning the occurrences of a period which can hardly 
be said to be beyond the memory of the “ oldest inhabitant.” 
It is possible that some one of our readers may be in posses- 
sion of information that will enable him to settle the dispute, 
and to throw more light on the career of the eccentric Ger- 
man baron. If our present sketch should suggest the publi- 
cation of such information, it will have accomplished its 
mission. 


1 History of Lancaster County p. 348. 
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JOHN HANCOCK. 
BY CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


A MEMOIR PREPARED FOR THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE ADOPTION 
or “THe REsOLUTIONS RESPECTING INDEPENDENCY,” 
AT INDEPENDENCE HALL, Juty 1, 1876. 


[The continuation of this series will be designated, as from the Centennial Collection.] 


Joun Hancock derived his descent from the Puritan fathers 
in Massachusetts. When the first of the family came out 
does not appear, but his son, the first. recorded in the cata- 
logue of the graduates of Harvard College, was born in 1670, 
and issued from that Institution to fit himself for the minis- 
try in 1689. He soon became pastor of the parish of Lex- 
ington, a few miles from Boston, where he served with 
great acceptance until his decease in 1752, in the eighty- 
second year of his age. He left three sons, the eldest of 
whom, inheriting his name and adopting the same profession, 
issued from Harvard College in 1719, and became the pastor 
of the parish of Braintree, also a few miles to the south of 
Boston, where he remained for twenty-five years, until his 
death. 

In this town of Braintree, in the year 1737, was the third 
John Hancock, the subject of this narrative, born. His 
name likewise appears in the catalogue as a graduate in 
1754, though not marked by the same characters which 
denoted his ancestors as of the Clergy. Far the contrary. 
Instead of their modest italics, it stands in Capital Letters, 
and is followed by a long series of civil and literary distine- 
tions, denoting one of the shining lights of his generation. 

The cause of this deviation is easily explained. John 
Ilancock, of Lexington, had a son Thomas, who did not go 
to College, but established himself in the town of Boston, 
as a merchant and trader. Fortune appears to have wonder- 
fully favored him, for in a few years he got the name of 
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being very rich. This son Thomas then took his nephew 
John, who had early lost his father, into his counting-room, 
and the result was a decided variation from the ancestral 
calling. 

The third John Hancock had entered upon his duties 
faithfully and to the satisfaction of his uncle, and pursued 
them for ten years successfully, when that uncle died. All 
the property, barring some liberal donations to Harvard 
College, was found to have been bequeathed to him. The 
excitement in a small town, of not exceeding fifteen thousand 
people, was prodigious. Governor Hutchinson, in his history, 
reports the estate as estimated at seventy thousand pounds, 
but whether in sterling or in the depreciated currency of 
the Colony, he does not define. He likewise reports the, 
malicious stories of the time to account for this great 
accumulation, all which must be taken with great deduc- 
tions for the force of his own passions. In any event, it is 
conceded on all sides that John Hancock, the heir of his 
Uncle Thomas, was universally regarded as the richest man 
in Boston, and in the whole province. But this was not all. 
He had succeeded in earning a favorable reputation for his 
modesty, his genial manners, and his faithful attention to 
business. To these popular qualities he soon joined a degree 
of liberality to private and public objects, which fixed him 
for the rest of his life as the idol of the people of Massachu- 
setts. 

The first proof of this was shown in his immediate election 
to one of the places of Selectmen of the town. In two years 
he was made a representative from that town in the General 
Court of the province, thus placing him on a level with 
James Otis, Samuel Adams, and Thomas Cushing, all vet- 
erans in politics. Here he distinguished himself more as 
Chairman of Committees maturing the measures of the 
house, than as an Orator, and his reports added to the 
weight of his reputation. As the conflict between the Gov- 
ernor and the House became more vehement, he grew more 
and more identified with the policy of resistance. He became 
less and less attentive to his own affairs, whilst lavish of his 
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money for the public. Every day fastened him more perma- 
nently to the side of freedom. Then came the famous riot 
of the fifth of March, which stirred up the popular hostility 
to the British troops with such vehemence at the moment, 
and the attempt to keep up the indignation by the observa- 
tion of the annual recurrence of the day. Among the 
thirteen orators who successively officiated on this occasion, 
John Hancock appears as the fourth. His oration remains 
as a production creditable to the principles and the patriotism 
of the speaker. 

The year succeeding this event, Hancock was selected as a 
delegate to attend the meeting of the Congress at Philadel- 
phia, in addition to the four chosen in the preceding year. 
The proclamation of General Gage excepting him from am- 
nesty, and the rumor of the attempt to seize him and 
Samuel Adams at Lexington, contributed greatly to spread 
his reputation all over the country. His polished manners 
and agreeable address had their effect after he came to meet 
the delegates from the Southern States, so that when it 
soon happened that Peyton Randolph of Virginia, elected 
President of the Congress, was imperatively called home, he 
was at once summoned by a unanimous call to fill his 
place. This was the position, above all others, for which he 
was peculiarly fitted. It was also that which has given to 
his name a lustre that can never be dimmed. His fine, bold 
handwriting on the great paper creating an independent 
Nation on the broad North American Continent cannot fail 
to be transmitted forever to the eyes of the latest posterity. 

Hancock was a man of society, genial, self-indulgent, and 
perhaps rather a free liver. In the position he now occupied 
there was naturally much confinement indoors, and more of 
fatigue than opportunity for wholesome exercise. The con- 
sequence was an access of the gout, which now began and 
continued with him at intervals to the close of his career. 
His health had declined so rapidly in two years that he 
decided to resign his place in Congress, and accordingly took 
his leave of that body in October, 1777. A resolution of 
thanks was formally voted to him, though not without 
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serious opposition from his own New England brethren, who 
were too stern to admit that the performance of duty could 
claim any higher reward than the satisfaction of conscience. 

The next event of political importance in Massachusetts 
after the return of Mr. Hancock was the establishment of a 
form of government by the people themselves in the room of 
the obsolete royal charter, an obvious consequence of inde- 
pendence. A convention of delegates was called and Mr. 
Hancock appears to have been returned as one of them. But 
it does not appear from the record of the proceedings that 
he took any active part whatever. The probability is that 
he was still suffering from illness. But on the adoption 
of that instrument, when perfected and submitted to the 
decision of the people, at the first election held for the choice 
of the officers designated in it, he was chosen the first 
Governor in 1780, and re-elected in each succeeding year 
until 1785, when he again voluntarily withdrew. 

The times were growing very dark. The Continental 
Congress had lost what little of authority had ever belonged 
to it, and the State Governments were in no situation to 
supply the want. James Bowdoin had been elected in 
Massachusetts, as Governor in the place of Hancock ; a man 
of excellent character, and perfectly competent to the service 
to which he was called, a service of no ordinary trial. For 
the people were suffering severely from poverty consequent 
upon the struggles for independence, and the absence of 
confidence in any effective policy of restoration. Numbers 
of small debtors stood in terror of the exactions of the law 
in the hands of persons not disposed to soften its severity by 
any compromises. Presently these grievances made them- 
selves visible by attempts to stop the process in the courts by 
foree. Then came signs of a formidable insurrection, in the 
western section of the State. Governor Bowdoin lost not a 
moment in making the necessary preparations to meet this 
danger. By his energetic will, seconded by the solid support 
of the independent class of citizens in Boston, an adequate 
force was raised for the suppression of these disorders. Peace 
was restored without the shedding of much blood. Nothing 
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but praise can be awarded to him for the firm and yet 
moderate policy under which he restored the public confi- 
dence in the power of the government. Yet there has never 
been an instance in the history of the country in which a 
public man has been treated with more marked ingratitude. 
The disattected party, smarting under the pain of their defeat, 
resorted to a method of vengeance as curious as it was 
effective. On the return of the annual election for the Chief 
Officers of the State, they put in nomination for Governor 
the popular favorite John Hancock, and he was elected by a 
large majority over the man whose labors had saved them 
from the danger of absolute anarchy. 

Yet it may be regarded as a fortunate result for the State, 
and the United States, that John Hancock should have 
assumed the chair, which he never left again until he died 
in 1793. In the interval came up the gravest of all public 
questions that have agitated America; the formation of a 
government adequate to the purpose of keeping the different 
States of the Confederacy in one common bond of unity, and 
yet energetic enough to cope with any disturbing force from 
outside. The result of the labors of the Convention of 1787, 
is the government under which we now live and prosper. 
It is needless to enlarge upon the subject further than to 
point out the fact that one of the most serious obstacles to 
the ratification of the form of Government when submitted 
to the consideration of the separate States, was removed by 
the agency of John Hancock. In the convention of Massa- 
chusetts, he had been chosen to preside over its deliberations. 
There was much division of opinion on many points, and a 
large if not preponderating resistance. A negative from that 
State would probably have turned the scale in the convention 
of others equally divided, and thus have defeated the 
measure altogether. It was in one of these critical moments 
that John Hancock rose from his seat and submitted a pro- 
position of a conciliatory nature. This had probably been 
carefully matured in a private council of leading men, but it 
came supported with the strong position of the President, 
without which it could scarcely have been carried. It is due 
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to Mr. Bowdoin to say that it met with his earnest co-opera- 
tion. It was finally adopted by the Convention, and that 
adoption turned the scale in favor of the Constitution else- 
where. It makes a dignified conclusion to the career of an 
eminent man, whose name can never be forgotten. 

John Hancock died with harness on his back, 8th October, 
1793, and great honors were paid to his memory. 





PATRICK HENRY. 
BY WILLIAM WIRT HENRY. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Patrick Henry was born at Studley, Hanover Co., Vir- 
ginia, May 29th, 1736, and died at Red Hill, Charlotte Co., 
Virginia, June 6th, 1799. John Henry, his father, was a 
Scotchman, the son of Alexander Henry and Jean Robertson, 
nephew of the historian Wm. Robertson, and first cousin of 
the mother of Lord Brougham. Sarah Winston, his mother, 
was of Welsh blood, of good family, and of marked intellect 
and piety. His father, a scholar, gave him a classical educa- 
tion. Marrying at eighteen, he first tried farming, and then 
merchandise, but without success, and finally came to the 
bar in 1760. His fee books show a large practice from the 
first, but he discovered his great eloquence first in December, 
17638, in the “ Parson’s Cause.” Amidst cries of treason he 
then took the ground on which the Revolution was after- 
wards fought, holding that “A King, by disallowing acts of 
a salutary nature, from being the father of his people, degene- 
rates into a tyrant, and forfeits all right to his subjects’ 
obedience.” On 29th May, 1765, nine days after taking his 
seat for the first time in the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
he moved his famous resolutions against the Stamp Act, and 
by his great eloquence carried them against the old leaders. 
America was inflamed, and the Revolution commenced. 
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From that time he led Virginia. He sat in the Congress of 
1774 and of ’75. He opposed, seemingly single-handed in 
the debate, the plau of reconciliation brought forward by 
Joseph Galloway, which would have prevented independence. 
On his motion, March 23d, 1775, in the Convention, Virginia 
was put into a state of defence. In May, 1775, he led the 
Hanover Volunteers against Lord Dunmore, Governor of 
Virginia, making the first forcible resistance to British 
Authority in that Colony. He left Congress to accept a 
commission as Colonel of the 1st Va. Regiment, in 1775. 
In May, 1776, he was the great advocate of independence in 
the Virginia Convention, and by his eloquence produced 
unanimity in the instructions to her delegates to move it in 
Congress. To him we are indebted for the article in the 
Virginia Bill of Rights securing Religious Liberty, and for 
the first Amendment to the Federal Constitution embodying 
the same principle. Elected Governor of Virginia in 1776, 
he was re-elected in 1777-78-84 and 85, declining in 1786, 
and again elected in 1796 and declining to serve. His 
great executive talents were invaluable during the Revolu- 
tion. In 1778, at the suggestion of George Rogers Clark, 
he set on foot the expedition to the Northwest, drew up the 
instructions: indicating the plan of operations, and induced 
Clark to take command. By one brilliant campaign, a vast 
empire was secured to the United States. He led the oppo- 
sition to the Federal Constitution in Virginia, and procured 
amendments which satisfied him apparently, but his predic- 
tions were prophetic. Washington offered to make him 
Secretary of State in October, 1795, and Chief Justice in 
December, 1795 ; and Adams to send him as a Minister to 
France in April, 1799. Private reasons made him decline. 
He retired from public life in 1791, but was induced by 
General Washington to offer for the Legislature in 1799, to 
oppose the famous resolutions of 1798 and ’99. He did not 
approve, however, the Alien and Sedition Laws. Death 
prevented him from taking his seat. He married twice, 
his second wife being a granddaughter of Governor Spotts- 
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wood. He was a pure man, a devoted patriot, and a devout 
Christian. Though classed amongst the great orators of the 
world, George Mason pronounced his eloquence the smallest 
part of his merit. 





HENRY WISNER. 
BY HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Henry Wisner, the precise dates of whose birth and death 
are unknown, was the son of Hendrick Wisner, who settled 
in Orange County, New York, about 1714. He was the son 
of. Johannes Weasner, a Swiss subaltern, who emigrated to 
America after the peace in Queen Anne’s time. Henry grew 
up with only ordinary advantages of education, but gave 
evidences of strong talents and an insinuating address, and 
was early made a justice of the peace. He married a Norton 
from the east end of Long Island, and settled in Goshen, 
New York. Acquiring property and weight of character, 
he was elected in 1759, and continued until 1769, a member 
of the Colonial Assembly of New York. He was a member 
of the first county committee to consider the grounds of 
difficulty between Great Britain and her American Colonies, 
and his zeal commended him so much, that he was sent a 
delegate from Orange County, to the first Congress con- 
vened at Philadelphia, in the autumn of 1774. In 1775, he 
was appointed by the Provincial Congress of New York one 
of the delegates to represent the province in the second 
Continental Congress. From 1775 to 1777, he was a member 
of the Provincial Congress (subsequently convention) of 
New York; was one of the Commissioners to report the 
first constitution of the State; and under it, became a 
Senator from the middle district, at the election of 1777, 
and served until 1782. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1774, he presented his credentials 
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to the Congress assembled in Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, 
and was duly seated. The session was short, and its leading 
feature (Oct. 14), the passage of “ the non-importation agree- 
ment,” bears Henry Wisner’s signature in characters as plain 
and bold as the agreement itself was strong in its terms and 
decisive in its tendency towards independence. 

New York, at this time, was clearly anxious to maintain 
peace, and doubtful of the policy of independence. In 
December, the New York Convention had voted that five 
only of the twelve delegates she had appointed, should con- 
tinue at Philadelphia, and that any three or four should be 
a quorum in the absence of the rest, to represent the colony. 
On the 8th of June, 1776, Floyd, Wisner, Livingston, and 
Lewis wrote to their constituents, “your delegates here 
expect that the question of independence will, very shortly, 
be agitated in Congress. Some of us consider ourselves as 
bound by our instructions not to vote on that question, and 
all wish to have your sentiments thereon. The matter will 
admit of no delay.” The New York Congress declared, 
June 10, that it had not given its delegates any authority 
to declare the colony to be, and continue independent of 
the Crown of Great Britain. On the 2d of July, Wisner, 
Alsop, Floyd, and Lewis united in a letter, saying “the 
important question of independence was agitated yesterday, 
in a committee of the whole Congress; and this day will be 
finally determined in the house; we have your instructions 
and will faithfully pursue them.” Excepting Alsop, they 
did not like their position. Every other hesitating colony 
had withdrawn its instructions, or left its delegates free to 
follow the general feeling, strongly in favor of independence. 
Wisner seems to have felt more keenly than the rest, the 
awkwardness of the New York position, and he proved it by 
adding to the joint letter, a special one of his own, in which 
he says, “ Since writing the inclosed, the great question of 
independence has been put in Congress and carried with- 
out one dissenting vote; I therefore beg your answer as 
quick as possible, to the inclosed.” The delegates from New 
York had not voted. They were silent again on the formal 

6 
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adoption of the declaration July 4th. At last, on the 9th of 
July, the Congress of New York, at White Plains, resolved 
“that the reasons assigned by the Continental Congress, for 
declaring the United Colonies free and independent,” were 
“cogent and conclusive,” and that, while lamenting “ the 
cruel necessity,” it would, “at the risk of our lives and 
fortunes, join with the other colonies in supporting it.” 
Thus the instructions were reversed, and on the engrossment 
of the Declaration, it was signed by all the delegates then 
present, fifty-four in number, including Floyd, Livingston, 
Lewis, and Morris; Clinton and Wisner had left Philadel- 
phia, and were not present on that occasion. This con- 
cludes all that appertains to Mr. Wisner’s relations to the 
Declaration of Independence. His subsequent career in his 
own State, patriotic, earnest, judicious, and most useful, 
established his claim to a worthy place among the men who 
founded our National Independence. 

Though lacking a superior education, he was a man of 
clear, strong mind, energetic and determined, efficient in 
counsel, trusted by his fellow citizens, and the companion 
and friend of the leading patriots of the country. He was 
evidently ardent, and bolder than many of his associates; 
ready to take the initiative and abide the consequences. If 
his name has disappeared from the records of churches and 
the face of grave-stones; if it does not appear, where it 
belongs, on the Declaration of Independence, it was not 
written in water, nor is it likely to be forgotten while many 
patriotic and honorable descendants of it remain; least of all, 
when history shows itself so busy, in this centennial year, 
in hunting up the record of those whose hearts and lives 
contributed a sensible support to the trembling tree of our 
national liberty when it was first planted and in danger 
from every breeze of selfish cowardice or calculating distrust. 
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CHARLES HUMPHREYS. 
BY A, A. HUMPHREYS, MAJ.-GEN. U. 8. A. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Cuartes Humpureys was born in 1712 at The Mansion 
House, his father’s residence, about seven miles west of 
Philadelphia, in Haverford Township. His father, Daniel 
Humphreys, of Porthwen, Merionethshire, Wales, came to 
this country in 1682, and, repeating the quaint language of 
the quarterly meeting of Merionethshire, bore here, as in his 
native country, a reputation “ that was, and-is, of good savor.” 
In August, 1695, he, Daniel Humphreys, married Hannah 
Wynn, daughter of Dr. Thomas Wynn, of Merion, another 
daughter, Mary Wynn, marrying John Dickenson, the father 
or grandfather of John Dickenson, author of “ The Farmer’s 
Letters.” 

The testimony is universal that Charles Humphreys was 
held in high esteem for his talents, his integrity in private and 
public life, his hospitality and courteous and dignified man- 
ners. At the solicitation of his fellow-citizens he became a 
member of The Assembly of the Province in 1763, and con- 
tinued there until the summer of 1776. On the 22d July, 
1774, the Assembly resolved that a Congress of deputies 
from the several colonies should be held to adopt a plan 
for redressing American grievances, ascertaining American 
rights, and establishing union and harmony between Great 
Britain and the colonies; and appointed seven deputies to 
the Congress, Charles Humphreys being one. The Congress 
met in Philadelphia, Sept. 5, and adjourned in October, after 
having passed unanimously — 

I. A declaration of rights. 

If. An address to the king, reciting the wrongs com- 
mitted in his name, and enumerating the unconstitutional 
Acts of Parliament, the enforcement of which in the colonies 
produced great injury to private and public interests, and 
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great uneasiness and depression in the public mind, and the 
king was petitioned to redress the grievances and restore 
harmony, confidence, prosperity, and happiness. 

ITI. An association of non-intercourse was entered into. 

All these Resolutions and Acts were signed by the mem- 
bers, including Charles Humphreys. Addresses were also 
issued by the Congress. 

The second Congress met on the 10th May, 1775, and of 
this Congress also Charles Humphreys was a member. On 
the 26th May, Congress resolved that, as the ministry were 
attempting to enforce the unconstitutional and oppressive 
measures of the British Parliament by force of arms, the 
colonies should be immediately put in a state of defence. 
They accordingly raised an army and a mayy, and money to 
pay them, and on the 5th of July issued a declaration, setting 
forth the causes and necessity of the colonies taking up arms. 
The organization of a government was completed, fortifica- 
tions were erected and military enterprises undertaken. On 
the 9th November the Pennsylvania Assembly instructed 
its members of Congress not to assent to any proposition that 
might lead to a separation from the mother country. This 
restriction was not withdrawn until the 8th June following. 

On December 6th the proclamation from the Court of St. 
James of Aug. 75, was met by a counter proclamation in 
which the Congress, while acknowledging their allegiance 
to the king, denied that they had ever owed any allegiance 
to the Parliament, asserting that with arms in their hands 
they opposed the exercise of unconstitutional powers to 
which Crown nor Parliament was ever entitled. On the 
7th June, 76, the resolutions of Independency were intro- 
duced. In all the measures up to this time Charles Hum- 
phreys had cordially united, taking an energetic part in 
them, but dissented from the Resolution and Declaration of 
Independency of the Crown, voting against both. In this 
dissent he agreed with John Dickenson, Thomas Willing, 
Edward Biddle, and Andrew Allen, members from Pennsy!- 
vania. After having taken part in all the proceedings and 
Acts of the Congresses previous to the Resolution and Decla- 
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ration of Independence, I have been at a loss to understand 
why Charles Humphreys did not unite in the final Act which 
carried with it such great advantages in the contest, and I 
have been led to suppose that it arose, in great part, from 
conscientious scruples growing out of the oath (affirmation) 
of allegiance to the Crown he had taken as a member of the 
Colonial Assembly, a position he held continuously from 
1763 to the 4th July, 1776, when he withdrew from the Con- 
gress and Assembly. However that may be, the integrity 
of his motives was never questioned. He lived in a simple, 
upright community, and retained their respect and esteem 
to the day of his death, which occurred in 1786. He left no 
descendants. 

The house in which he was born, and in which the greater 
part of his life was passed, was known then, and for a cen- 
tury afterwards, as The Mansion House. It had a hipped 
roof, was built partly of stone and partly of brick, the win- 
dows irregularly scattered about, with small panes of glass 
and leaden frames, which were still extant when I was a 
youth. It was situated on a pretty stream known now as 
Cobb’s Creek. Close by on a hill overlooking it, is Haver- 
ford Meeting House, the second built in Pennsylvania. On 
this hill Lord Cornwallis halted his command for the night on 
the 11th of December, 1777, upon his return to Philadelphia 
from his reconnoisance to Matson’s Ford on the Schuylkill. 
He made his head-quarters at the Mansion House. The 
position occupied by his troops is a commanding one. 

The Mansion House passed from the family about sixty 
or seventy years ago, and was torn down a few years since. 
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FRANCIS DANA. 
BY RICHARD H. DANA, JR. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


The civil struggle between the province of Massachusetts 
and the mother country, from 1760 to 1775, trained and 
brought forward the best abilities of the province, in politi- 
cal and legal discussion, in a remarkable manner. In a 
country which had no nobility or privileged class of any 
description having leisure for public affairs, the lawyers natu- 
rally came to the front. They were nearly all Harvard Col- 
lege men, and their public speeches, and the documents they 
penned, were not more remarkable than the patience, wisdom, 
and spirit they showed in their public actions. Among the 
leaders in the earlier part‘of the struggle was Richard Dana. 
He was born at Cambridge in 1699; graduated at Harvard 
in 1718; married a sister of Edmund Trowbridge, whom 
Chancellor Kent calls “the Oracle of the old real law of 
Massachusetts.” During the first part of his life, Mr. Dana 
devoted himself to the practice of law, in which he became 
distinguished. In the book of “ American Precedents,” in 
Oliver’s Precedents of Declarations, and in Story’s Common 
Law Pleadings, he is frequently cited as of the highest 
authority. He was little past the age of sixty, when the 
struggle became most critical, and he devoted himself, heart 
and soul, to the cause of his country. His distinction as a 
leader of the bar and a magistrate, his independent fortune, 
his age, the dignity and severity of his manners, and espe- 
cially his absolute moral courage and passionate devotion to 
his cause, made him a leading figure on the patriot side. 
He frequently presided at the famous town meetings held at 
Faneuil Hall and the Old South Meeting House, and was 
often upon the committees with the Adamses, Otis, Quincy, 
Hancock, and Warren, in preparing the addresses to the 
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patriots throughout the country, and the appeals to the King 
and Parliament. He reported the celebrated papers of Nov. 
20, 1767, and May 8,1770. His death in 1772, three years 
before the outbreak, is spoken of in the letters of the patriots 
of that day, as a great loss to their cause; and President 
Adams, in later days, speaks of him as one who, had he not 
been cut off by death, would have furnished one of the im- 
mortal names of the revolution. Perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished act of his life was his administering of the oath 
to Secretary Oliver. In the latter part of 1765, the com- 
missions of stamp distributors had arrived, and it was gene- 
rally understood that Secretary Oliver was to be the chief 
commissioner. The leading patriots waited upon him and 
demanded that he should refuse the office; he promised to 
do so, and the next day there appeared in the newspaper a 
letter from him, which, however, was not quite satisfactory, 
The “Sons of Liberty” again waited upon him, but in more 
persuasive numbers, and invited him to attend them to the 
Liberty Tree, where they were in the habit of holding their 
open air meetings. It was an invitation he did not consider 
it prudent to decline. There, under that tree, on the 17th 
of December, 1765, Oliver signed the declaration—“ I never 
will directly or indirectly, by myself, or any under me, make 
use of said deputation, or take any measures for enforcing 
the stamp act in America, which is so grievous to the people,” 
and made oath to it before Richard Dana, who put his name 
to the jurat as magistrate, thereby subjecting himself to the 
penalties of treason, according to the constructions of those 
days. 

In the Boston Post of June 1, 1772, appears a notice of 
Richard Dana from which his chief characteristics may be 
gathered. “He hated flattery; agreeably to the natural 
severity of his manners, was a most inveterate enemy of 
luxury and prodigality; a very steady, strenuous, and it 
must be confessed, many times a passionate opposer of all 
those, from the highest to the lowest, but especially the 
former, who, in his judgment, were enemies to the civil and 
religious rights of his country, and he very well understood 
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what those rights were.” (See Washburne’s Jud. Hist. of 
Mass., Bradford’s New England Biography, the Lives and 
Letters of Josiah Quincy and John Adams.) 

Francis Dana, son of Richard, was born June 13, 1748; 
graduated at Harvard in 1762, and studied law five years, 
according to the custom of that time, with his uncle, Judge 
Trowbridge, and came to the bar in 1767. This was at the 
height of the civil struggle. Living with a father from boy- 
hood until past the age of thirty, who was so zealous and 
prominent a patriot, he naturally threw the force of his charac- 
ter into the same cause. He joined the Sons of Liberty, and 
John Adams’s diary of 1766 speaks of the club in which 
“ Lowell, Dana, Quincy, and other young fellows were not ill- 
employed in lengthened discussions of the right of taxation.” 
He became an active practitioner at the bar, but especially in 
causes involving civil and political rights. The death of his 
father in 1772 left him in possession of a competent fortune, 
which he regarded only as increasing his opportunities for 
service in the public cause. The next year, in concert with 
John Adams, he acted in behalf of the Rhode Island patriots, 
for the prosecution in the matter of Rome’s and Motffatt’s 
letters. In 1774, when Govenor Hutchinson was about 
leaving the country, it was proposed that the bar should 
present him a complimentary address. This led to a sharp 
debate, in which Mr. Dana, though one of the youngest of 
the members, opposed the address with great courage and 
zeal, In 1773, he married a daughter of the Hon. William 
Ellery, afterwards a signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. In April, 1774, he sailed for England, partly to visit 
his brother, the Rev. Edmund Dana, who was settled there ; 
but chiefly to represent the patriots of Massachusetts among 
their friends in England. He took confidential letters to Dr. 
Franklin from Warren, the elder Quincy, Dr. Cooper, and 
other leaders, and rendered all the service he could at that 
time. His brother had married a daughter of Lord Kinnaird, 
who was also a niece of Sir William Pulteney and Governor 
Johnstone, and through them and their connections Mr. 
Dana had especial opportunities of ascertaining the state of 
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English feeling, and the probable measures of the govern- 
ment. He became quite intimate with Dr. Price, and con- 
tributed materials for the work which the learned doctor 
published in defence of the colonies. He remained in Eng- 
land two years, and arrived in Boston in April, 1776, 
bringing with him a decided opinion that all hope of an 
adjustment with England on any terms which the colonists 
could accept, must be abandoned. 

From the time of his return, he was a member, by repeated 
re-elections, until 1780, of the Massachusetts Council. In 
November, 1776, he was chosen a delegate to the Continental 
Congress—too late to affix his name to the Declaration of 
Independence, but in July, 1778, he put his signature to the 
Articles of Confederation. His course in Congress was dis- 
tinguished, and although one of the youngest members, he 
held many important and critical posts. In 1778 he was 
placed at the head of a committee charged with the entire 
reorganization of the continental army. Indeed, on his 
return from England, he was not decided between the mili- 
tary and civil service of his country, and there is still in the 
possession of his descendants a service sword, which, among 
like articles, he procured in London, with a view of joining 
the army. It was, probably, with this intent, that imme- 
diately upon his return, in April, 1776, he took a letter of 
introduction to General Washington from John Adams, who 
presents him as “a gentleman of family, fortune, and educa- 
tion, who has just returned to his country to share with his 
friends in their dangers and triumphs. He will satisfy you 
that we have no reason to expect peace from Britain.”! 

Early in January, in 1778, he was chairman of the com- 
mittee to visit the army at Valley Forge, and remained there 
during five months of that distressful season. While there, 
he was engaged with Washington in concerting the plan 
subsequently submitted by Congress to the commander-in- 
chief, on June 4, 1778, “to be proceeded in, with the advice 
and assistance of Mr. Reed and Mr. Dana, or either of them.” 


' Perhaps it was his immediate election to high civil office that deter- 
mined him to that part of the field of public service. 
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It was in this year that the English Peace Commission 
came to this country, charged with the duty of carrying out 
the purposes of the Conciliatory Bills, as they were called, 
of Lord North. On this commission was Governor John- 
stone, whom, as an uncle of the Hon. Mrs. Edmund Dana, 
Mr. Dana had known well, while in England. It was 
probably in reliance on some such influence, that Governor 
Johnstone addressed him a letter immediately upon his 
arrival, expressing the hope of having his co-operation. 
The letter contained no obnoxious proposal, as did that to 
Mr. Reed of Pennsylvania, but Mr. Dana thought it his 
duty to lay it before Congress. But the attempts of the 
Peace Commission had been forestalled by measures in which 
Mr. Dana had taken an active part. A committee had been 
appointed by Congress, consisting of Mr. Dana, Mr. Drayton, 
and Mr. G. Morris, to consider the subject, and on their 
report, the conciliatory proposals of Lord North had been 
unanimously rejected. 

In 1779, an embassy was appointed to proceed to Paris, in 
the hope of negotiating treaties of peace and commerce 
with Great Britain, and to watch over our relations with 
France. Mr. Adams was placed at its head, and Mr. Dana 
was made secretary of legation, with certain contingent 
powers. Mr. Adams and Mr. Dana sailed from Boston 
November 13, 1779, in the French frigate Sensible. Fear 
of the British cruisers led the frigate to take a southerly 
course, and she landed her passengers at Ferrol, in Spain; 
from whence they made a journey across the Pyrenees, in 
the depth of winter, arriving at Paris early in February, 
1780. They found no prospect of negotiation with Great 
Britain, and their relations with Count Vergennes were not 
cordial, and afterwards ripened into a severe controversy 
between Mr. Adams and Count Vergennes, in which Dr. 
Franklin did not sustain Mr. Adams. Mr. Dana, being in 
Russia, was not a party to the controversy, but had been a 
party to the facts out of which it arose. Mr. Adams, years 
afterwards, in vindicating his course, says, “I had the advice 
and approbation of Chief Justice Dana, then with me as secre- 
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tary of the legation for peace, to every clause and word of the 
whole correspondence . . . Mr. Dana said, ‘ The Count 
neither wrote like a gentleman himself, nor treated me like a 
ventleman, and it was indispensably necessary that we should 
show him that we had some understanding and some feeling.’ ” 

As affairs were not advancing at Paris, Mr. Adams left 
France for Amsterdam, Mr. Dana remaining a few months 
at Paris, then joining Mr. Adams in Holland, they being 
jointly charged by Congress, with the duty of raising loans 
in Europe. He again returned to Paris, where he soon 
received the appointment of Minister to Russia, and pro- 
ceeded towards St. Petersburg; having been detained by 
Mr. Adams in Holland nearly three months. He went by 
way of Frankfort and Berlin, and arrived at the Court of 
Catherine in the latter part of the summer of 1781. The 
relations of the Empress with both Great Britain and 
France were, at this time, very critical. To have received 
Mr. Dana in full form, as a minister plenipotentiary from 
the United States, would have been a recognition of the 
independence of the United States, and would have been 
regarded by England as an act of war. The Empress also 
expected to be asked to act as mediator between the three 
powers. This position she would lose by recognizing our 
independence. Consequently Mr. Dana was not received in 
form, but he had constant intercourse with Count Osterman, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, which was conducted with 
the most friendly spirit. At the same time, Mr. Dana was 
in constant correspondence with Congress ; with the Marquis 
de Verac, the French Minister at St. Petersburg; with Mr. 
Robert R. Livingston, whom Congress had appointed Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs; and with Mr. Adams. Both Mr. 
Adams in France, and Mr. Dana at St. Petersburg, doubted 
the sincerity of the French Cabinet and its minister at St. 
Petersburg, as respected our purposes with Russia and an 
immediate peace with England. 

Mr. Dana drew up a plan of a commercial treaty with 
Russia in forty-one articles, going into details not only as to 
commercial relations, but especially those rights and duties 
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of individuals in time of peace, which are now classed under 
the head of Private International Law. Mr. Dana con- 
ceived that he had staid as long in Russia as appeared to 
him compatible with the dignity of his country, and was 
opposed to taking the steps that were evidently necessary 
for the conclusion of the complete treaty, but thought it de- 
sirable to secure a treaty of amity and commerce if possi- 
ble. His health, which had never been strong, had suffered 
under the extremes of the climate of St. Petersburg, and 
this furnished another ground for his objection to remaining 
there longer. Count Osterman informed him that Her 
Imperial Majesty would give him an audience in due form 
as minister, when the preliminaries for a peace between the 
United States and Great Britain should be concluded, an 
event which was expected to take place immediately. But 
as Mr. Dana had determined to leave Russia, and had 
obtained the permission of Congress for that purpose, and 
as Congress did not think it worth while to enter upon 
negotiations for a general treaty at that time, Mr. Dana did 
not consider it a becoming course to remain in St. Petersburg 
merely to await his formal reception, on which he would 
immediately be obliged to go through the ceremony of taking 
leave. He quitted St. Petersburg Sept. 4, 1783, and arrived 
in Boston directly, by ship, in December following. 

Within two months after his return to Boston, he was 
again appointed a delegate to the Continental Congress. In 
the summer of 1784, Congress took a recess of several months, 
and appointed a committee of one from each State to con- 
tinue in session, clothed with very considerable powers. Mr. 
Dana was the member of this Committee for Massachusetts. 
At the beginning of the year 1785, he left Congress for a 
seat on the Supreme Bench of Massachusetts. He was ap- 
pointed a delegate to the Philadelphia Convention of 1787, 
which framed the Constitution of the United States. Very 
unfortunately, he was unable to accept the appointment, 
partly by reason of his health, which he had never fully re- 
covered, and partly because his attendance would interfere 
with his judicial duties; but in the Massachusetts Conven- 
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tion of 1788, called to decide upon the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, Judge Dana took a leading part in its favor. There 
is no doubt that when the Massachusetts Convention met, a 
majority was opposed to the Constitution, and this opposi- 
tion was led by such men as John Hancock and Samuel 
Adams, who were supported by Gerry, who had been a dele- 
gate to the Convention which framed it. Mr. Rufus King, 
also a delegate to that Convention, and Theophilus Parsons, 
afterwards Chief Justice, showed great skill and wisdom in 
recommending the Constitution to the Convention. After a 
long struggle, with many vicissitudes, the weight of character, 
intellect, political experience, and eloquence turned the scale, 
and the Constitution was adopted by asmall majority. This 
was a turning point in the history of America, for if Massa- 
chusetts had rejected the Constitution, no other considerable 
State would have adopted it,as it was in none of them more 
popular, and in several of them less so than in Massachusetts. 

This was the last of Judge Dana’s political services. 
Three years afterwards, in November, 1791, he was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of Massachusetts, and during the fifteen 
years in which he held that honorable post, he took no active 
part in polities beyond being chosen a presidential elector in 
1792, 1800, and 1808. 

When Mr. Adams, in the first year of his administration, 
found himself involved in great difficulties with the French 
Government, it was determined to send a special embassy to 
Paris, of three envoys, and for that purpose he appointed 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Francis Dana, and John Mar- 
shall. It was a misfortune for the country as well as a matter 
of regret with himself and his friends, that Chief Justice 
Dana felt obliged, on account of his health, to decline this 
appointment; for had he accepted it, he would have stood by 
Pinckney and Marshall in the position they took at Paris, 
and our embassy would have presented to France, and to 
their own country, a united front, which would have averted 
the embarrassments and censures brought upon the country 
by reason of the course taken by Judge Dana’s successor. 

Judge Dana resigned the post of Chief Justice in 1806, and 
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died in his mansion house at Cambridge in 1811, at the age 
of 67. He was slight of figure, very erect, remarkably well- 
featured, with a fair complexion, an eloquent mouth, an eye 
of light blue, full of expression, capable of showing fire when 
under excitement, and his whole countenance exhibiting 
what may be called an illumination, when under the influ- 
ence of emotion. His voice was musical and attractive in 
conversation, and in ordinary public speech, but when deeply 
moved, especially if by moral indignation, it had, without 
any explosion or increase of volume, something in it that 
thrilled every hearer, and brought to a dead silence the most 
excited assemblies. In his dress, not only was he careful for 
neatness, but, though never over-dressed, his habit had an air 
of elegance. Mr. Sargent, in his “ Dealings with the Dead,” 
speaks of him as presenting something of the ideal of the 
English gentleman of those times. He was doubtless what 
may be called a high-strung man, sensitive as to manners 
and conduct, and intolerant of anything underhand or mean 
or rude, whether shown at the bar, in the Senate, the popu- 
lar assembly, or in private intercourse. He lived through 
the severest political conflicts, which entered deeply into pri- 
vate life, and while his democratic party opponents sometimes 
inveighed against him as proud, over-sensitive, and, what 
is absurdly called in this country, aristocratic, no question 
was ever made of his integrity, patriotism, courage, or public 
spirit. Like his father, he had the highest degree of moral 
and civil courage, and was never suspected of doing anything 
for the sake of popularity or official position. As a lawyer, 
he had been thoroughly well-grounded by his five years’ 
term of study under Judge Trowbridge, and he had, for 
several years, a large practice until he entered upon public 
life, about the time of the breaking out of the Revolution. 
He saw but little of the bar for the intervening eleven years, 
when he was placed upon the Supreme bench, but the expe- 
riences of those years in a variety of high duties, developing 
character to the utmost, and requiring constant recurrence 
to the first principles of social and political science, were by 
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no means lost upon him as the head of the judiciary of his 
State. 

Judge Dana inherited a competency from his father, and 
the greater part of the estate of his uncle, Judge Trowbridge, 
as well as his library and papers. His mansion stood upon the 
hill now calied after his name, between the college buildings, 
which formed the centre of the village of Old Cambridge, 
and the bridge to Boston. He held very large tracts of 
lands, and employed himself, in his inter of leisure, in 
superintending his farms, and in laying out streets and high- 
ways through them, for the anticipated increase of populaticn. 
His house was a place of generous hospitality, aua was fre- 
quented by his friends, the leaders of the Federal party of that 
day. Among his guests were also the more distinguished stu- 
dents of the University, who were attracted, in a large degree, 
by his reputation and the general air of dignity and kindli- 
ness which surrounded his home, among whom were Allston, 
the Channings, Buckminster, and the sons of prominent men 
from the Southern and Middle States, and others, who after- 
wards rising to distinction, have, in various ways, recorded 
their sense of the advantages they derived from intercourse 
with him and the visitors to be found at his house, and not 
a few of them for the pecuniary aid they had received, when 
straitened in their circumstances at college. He supported 
through their college courses several men who became eminent 
in different professions. 

Francis Dana left several children; one of his sons being 
Richard H. Dana, the poet and prose writer, and one of his 
daughters the wife of Washington Allston. He is buried in 
the family tomb near the gate of the old churchyard in Cam- 
bridge, opposite the main entrance to the University, where 
lie several generations of those who preceded and came after 
him. 
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SILAS DEANE. 
BY CHARLES J. HOADLEY. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Sruas Deane was born in Groton, Connecticut, December 
24,1737. He was graduated at Yale College in 1758, and 
after teaching school a short time, studied law. He settled 
in Wethersfield, where he married, October 8, 1763, the 
widow of Joseph Webb, a merchant of that town, whose 
estate he settled, and he went into trade. His entrance into 
public life was as a Representative of the town of Wethers- 
field in the Lower House of the Connecticut General Assem- 
bly, at the October session 1768, and he was chosen to the 
same station in 1772, 1773, and 1774, and probably, also, for 
both sessions in 1775, although prevented from taking his 
seat by his attendance upon Congress in Philadelphia. 

He took an active part in public affairs immediately before 
the breaking out of the Revolution. He was chosen one of 
the Colonial Committee of Correspondence in May, 1778, and 
by that body was appointed a delegate to the first Conti- 
nental Congress, where he served as a member of the com- 
mittee to examine and report the several statutes affecting 
the trade and manufactures of the colonies. 

In the spring of 1775, Mr. Deane was one of the principal 
projectors of the expedition which resulted in the capture 
of Ticonderoga, and in conjunction with five others, gave 
his obligation to the colony treasurer, for the moneys bor- 
rowed by them for that enterprise. 

With his former colleagues, Messrs. Dyer and Sherman, 
he attended the second Congress which met at Philadelphia, 
May 10, 1775; they having been chosen as delegates, by the 
House of Representatives, in the month of November pre- 
ceding. 

The journals of Congress show, that during his service in 
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that body from May, 1775, to January 16, 1776, Mr. Deane 
was upon about forty committees, some of them standing 
ones, and involving much labor and correspondence. Par- 
ticularly, he was one of the Secret Committee appointed 
September 18, 1775, to contract for the importation and 
delivery of arms and ammunition. He was also a member of 
the Marine Committee, and purchased the first vessel for the 
navy of the United Colonies. He had a facile pen, and his 
correspondence of this period, published in the American 
Archives, and in the second volume of the Collections of the 
Connecticut Historical Society, exhibits him in a very favor- 
able light. It is evident also, that he enjoyed the respect 
and esteem of his associates. John Adams, who was a 
member of a committee whereof Deane was chairman, speaks 
of him, in a letter to his own wife, as “a very ingenious 
man and an able politician.” 

At their October session 1775, the General Assembly of 
Connecticut resolved that the choice of delegates to Congress 
should be made annually, and made new appointments in 
the places of Messrs. Dyer and Deane. However, the same 
autumn Mr. Deane was nominated by the freemen, as a candi- 
date for election to the office of Assistant, or member of the 
Council or Upper House of the Colonial Legislature, and the 
nomination was repeated in the years 1776, 1777, 1778, and 
1779. The General Assembly also renewed his appointment 
as a justice of the peace in 1776 and 1777, during his absenee 
from the country. 

The United Colonies entered upon the Revolution very 
slenderly provided with warlike stores, nor could these be 
procured at home; so on the second of March, 1776, Deane 
received from the Committee of Secret Correspondence, the 
appointment of Commercial and Political Agent for the 
United States, in Europe, and was instructed by them, to 
purchase 100 pieces of brass cannon, and arms, and clothing 
for 25,000 men, and ammunition proportionable, and to pro- 
cure ships in Europe to transport the whole to America. 
He had previously contracted with the Secret and Commevr- 
cial Committee, to make a voyage to France, and buy a 
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quantity of goods for the public. The commission was of 
the highest importance, and its execution attended with 
danger and very great difficulties. He embarked without 
taking leave of his family, save by letter, and arrived in 
France in June, with but slight knowledge of the language 
and manners of the people, without an acquaintance, and 
without that best of all patrons and supporters, a fund ade- 
quate to the purpose, and for months, he received no advices 
from his constituents. However, he found in France a dis- 
position friendly to the American cause, and was far more 
successful in accomplishing the objects of his mission than 
could have been reasonably expected. Through him those 
arms were procured, without which, the campaign of 1777 
would have resulted otherwise, and with him was made the 
agreement of Lafayette and De Kalb, to serve in our army. 
In December, 1776, he was joined by Dr. Franklin and 
Arthur Lee, who, with himself, had been appointed by Con- 
gress as commissioners at the Court of France, and with 
them negotiated and signed the treaties of February, 1778. 
In July, 1778, he returned to America, having been re- 
called by Congress to acquaint them with the state of their 
affairs in Europe. His recall was brought about chiefly by 
the malicious representations of Arthur Lee, falsely charging 
him with having, by a fraudulent agreement with Beaumar- 
chais, and contrary to the intentions of the French Govern- 
ment, converted a gratuitous gift into a commercial operation. 
William Lee and Ralph Izard also sided with Arthur Lee 
against Franklin and Deane, and interfered in the affairs of 
the French mission. Upon his departure, the King presented 
him with his portrait set with diamonds on a gold snuff-box, 
the Count de Vergennes wrote a highly complimentary letter 
to him and another to the President of Congress, and Dr. 
Franklin,‘who had lived intimately with him for fifteen 
months, the greater part of the time in the same house, and 
been a constant witness of his public conduct, gave, unasked, 
this testimony in his behalf: “I esteem him a faithful, active, 
and able minister, who, to my knowledge, has done, in 
various ways, great and important services to his country, 
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whose interests I wish may always, by every one in her 
employ, be as much and as effectually promoted.” In later 
letters of Franklin are also found expressions of his confi- 
dence in Deane’s abilities and integrity, particularly in 1782, 
when they no longer agreed in political sentiments, the for- 
mer certified, upon the appearance of certain articles in the 
newspapers importing that the latter had been guilty of 
fraudulent practices while in the public service, that the 
paragraphs in question, according to his best knowledge and 
belief, were entirely false, and that he had never known or 
suspected any cause to charge the said Silas Deane with any 
want of probity in any purchase or bargain whatever, made 
by him for the use or account of the United States. 

Upon his arrival at Philadelphia, he found Congress so far 
from anxious to hear the state of their affairs in Europe, that 
he was unable to obtain an audience in six weeks. Insinua- 
tions that he was a defaulter and peculator were scattered 
about, but though he pressed to have his accounts examined, 
the only way to determine the truth of such charges, his 
enemies prevented it, knowing well that the balance would 
be found in his favor, and he was kept waiting on Congress 
to no purpose until, in August, 1779, a resolve was passed to 
appoint a suitable person to examine the accounts of com- 
missioners and other agents in Europe, and Mr. Deane was 
discharged from further attendance. He now returned to 
France, but had the mortification to find that the person 
appointed had declined to act. He remained in Paris until 
the close of the summer of 1781, when he retired to Ghent, 
where he could live at less expense, and remained there until 
the peace, constantly soliciting to have his accounts audited, 
but in vain; nor were they settled until 1842, when a large 
sum, though less than what was justly due, was paid to his 
heirs. 

th May and June, 1781, he wrote some private letters to 
friends in this country, which were intercepted by the Brit- 
ish and published in New York. They were written at a 
time when the cause of America seemed to be desperate, and 
his own distressed circumstances combined to depress him. 
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They were written with great freedom, and contained some 
unpalatable truths. They were published at a time when, 
by the surrender of Cornwallis, the face of aftairs was 
changed. His enemies saw their advantage, and he found 
himself looked on as little less than a traitor to his country 
and to France. At this day these letters do not stand in 
need of an elaborate defence; they may be read without en- 
tertaining a doubt of their author’s patriotism. 

In March, 1783, he went to England. There he published 
the next year an address to his countrymen in vindication 
of himself, written in excellent temper. He died in great 
destitution at Deal, August 23, 1789, as he was on the point 
of returning to America. 

He was twice married. His first wife died October 18, 
1767. By her he had one son. His second wife was a 
daughter of Gen. Gurdon Saltonstall, of New London, and 
grand-daughter of the Governor of Connecticut by that 
name. She died June 9, 1777, while her husband was in 
France, leaving no children. There is a portrait of Mr. 
Deane in the Atheneum Gallery at Hartford. 


EDWARD BIDDLE. 
BY CRAIG BIDDLE. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Epwarp Bripp.e was the fourth son of William Biddle, a 
native of New Jersey, whose grandfather William was one 
of the original Proprietors of that State, having left England 
with his father in 1681. His mother was the daughter of 
Nicholas Scull, Surveyor-general of Pennsylvania. Judge 
James Biddle, President Judge of the first judicial district, 
Commodore Nicholas Biddle, and Charles Biddle, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, 
were three of his brothers. 
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On the 8d of February, 1758, being then sixteen years of 
age, Edward Biddle was commissioned an ensign in the pro- 
vincial army, and was present at the taking of Fort Niagara. 
He subsequently resigned from the army, having attained 
the rank of captain, and received for his services five thou- 
sand acres of land. After the usual course of study, he 
established himself as a lawyer in Reading, Berks Co., Pa. 

He represented the county of Berks in the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania continuously from 1767 to 1780. Having once 
acquired the confidence of his German constituents, they 
adhered to him with the unwavering fidelity so characteris- 
tic of that sturdy and determined race. 

A meeting of the freeholders of the county of Berks was 
held in Reading July 2d, 1774, relative to the Boston port 
bill, at which Edward Biddle was called to the chair. Reso- 
lutions of the most decided character were passed, and 
“the thanks of the assembly were unanimously voted to the 
chairman for the patriotic and spirited manner in which he 
pointed out the dangerous situation of all the American 
Colonies, occasioned by the unconstitutional measures lately 
pursued by the British Parliament, expressing at the same 
time loyalty to our sovereign and the most warm and tender 
regard for the liberties of America.” 

On the 15th of October, 1774, he was elected to succeed 
Mr. Galloway as Speaker of the Assembly, which event is 
thus referred to by Gordon in his History of Pennsylvania, 
p. 478: “ At the first meeting of the Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania after the election of this year Edward Biddle, of Berks 
County, was unanimously elected speaker. Mr. Galloway 
had filled this respectable position for many years, having 
succeeded Mr. Norris. Mr. Biddle had long represented 
Berks County, and enjoyed the confidence of the House in 
an eminent degree, being placed upon the most important 
committees, and taking an active part in all current busi- 
ness.” 

On the 2d of July, 1774, the Assembly of Pennsylvania 
elected eight delegates to meet in Congress with any other 
delegates from the other Colonies. Mr. Galloway, the 
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Speaker, and Mr. Biddle were two of the delegates. Mr. 
Galloway became a delegate at the earnest solicitation of the 
Assembly, and only on condition that the instructions as to 
their conduct, drawn by himself, should first be passed by 
the Assembly. They were of the most pacific character, and 
enforced on them “to dissent from and utterly reject any 
proposition that may cause or lead to a separation from our 
mother country, or a change of the form of their govern- 
ment.” 

On the assembling of this Congress on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, 1774, the great subject which principally occupied their 
attention was referred to a committee of two from each 
colony, Galloway and Biddle being the Pennsylvania mem- 
bers, who were directed “ to state the rights of the colonies 
in general; the instances in which those rights are violated, 
and.the means most proper to be pursued for obtaining a 
restitution of them.” 

The very able declaration reported by the committee was 
earnestly opposed by Mr. Galloway, but met the approbation 
of his colleague. On making their report of the proceedings 
of this Congress to the Assembly, the course of Mr. Biddle 
and those of his colleagues who had dissented from Mr. Gal- 
loway was approved, and Pennsylvania has the credit of 
being the first constitutional House of Representatives that 
ratified the acts of the General Congress. Mr. Galloway and 
Mr. Biddle were again appointed delegates to the new Con- 
gress to be held on the 10th of May, 1775. Mr. Galloway 
was, however, excused from serving. Mr. Biddle, on his way 
from Reading to Philadelphia to attend Congress, fell over- 
board from his boat into the Schuylkill River, and having 
been obliged to sleep in his wet clothes, took cold, which, 
being neglected, resulted in a violent attack of illness which 
deprived him of the sight of one of his eyes, and left him a 
confirmed invalid for the rest of his life. 

Gen. Wilkinson says in his Memoirs (see p. 330): “I took 
Reading in my route, and passed some days in that place, 
where I had several dear and respected friends, and among 
them Edward Biddle, Esq., a man whose public and private 
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virtues commanded respect and excited admiration from all 
persons; he was Speaker of the last Assembly of Pennsyl- 
yania under the Proprietary government, and in the dawn 
of the Revolution devoted himself to the cause of his coun- 
try, and successfully opposed the overbearing influence of 
Joseph Galloway. Ardent, eloquent, and full of zeal, by 
his exertions during several days and nights of obstinate, 
warm, and animated discussion in extreme sultry weather, 
he overheated himself, and brought on an inflammatory 
rheumatism and surfeit, which radically destroyed his health, 
and ultimately deprived society of one of its greatest orna- 
ments, and his country of a statesman, a patriot, and a sol- 
dier; for he had served several campaigns in the war of 1756, 
and if his health had been spared would, no doubt, have 
occupied the second or third place in the revolutionary 
armies.” 

On the occasion of his death the following notice of him 
appeared in Dunlap’s paper, attributed at the time to the pen 
of Mr. James Read, then a member of the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council: “On Thursday last, after a very lingering 
illness, died at Baltimore, in the forty-first year of his age, 
that great lawyer, Hon. Edward Biddle, of Reading, in this 
State. In early life, as captain in our provincial forces, his 
military virtues so highly distinguished him that Congress 
designed him to high rank in the American army, which, 
however, his sickness prevented ; his practice at the bar for 
years having made his great abilities and integrity known, 
the county of Berks unanimously elected him one of their 
representatives in Assembly, who soon made him their 
speaker and a delegate in Congress, and the conduct of the 
patriot did honor to their choice. As a public character 
very few were equal to him in talents or noble exertion of 
them, so in private life the son, the husband, the father, 
brother, friend and neighbor, and master had in him a pat- 
tern not to be excelled. Love to his country, benevolence, 
and every manly virtue rendered him an object of esteem and 
admiration to all that knew him.” 





Rev. William C. Reichel. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE OF THE REV. WILLIAM 
C. REICHEL. 


(WITH PORTRAIT.) 


Read by JoHN W. JORDAN, before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Nov. 13th, 1876. 


It is with deep regret that I announce the death of our 
highly valued associate, the Rev. William C. Reichel, Pro- 
fessor of Latin and Natural Sciences in the Moravian Semi- 
nary for Young Ladies at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in the 
fifty-third year of his age. Persistent and severe literary 
labors during the intense heat of the past summer engen- 
dered a nervous prostration which developed into typhoid 
fever, and terminated fatally on Wednesday evening, Oct. 
15th, 1876. 

William Cornelius Reichel was born at Salem, in Forsyth 
County, North Carolina, on the 9th of May, 1824. His 
father was the Rev. Benjamin Reichel, principal of the 
Salem Female Academy, and for some time pastor of the 
Moravian congregation at that place. His grandfather, the 
Right Rev. Charles G. Reichel, D.D., was President of the 
Executive Board in the Southern Diocese, and then in the 
Northern Diocese of the Moravian Church, from 1802 to 
1817. It is also worthy of record, that members of his 
family for six generations, have devoted themselves to the 
holy ministry, in this country and in Europe. In 1834 he 
entered Nazareth Hall, and passed through a complete course 
in that venerable institution of learning. In 1839 he entered 
the Theological Seminary at Bethlehem, graduating in 1844. 
After a service at Nazareth Hall as a tutor, in 1848 he 
became one of the Professors of the Theological Seminary, 
where he was an earnest advocate of thorough theological 
culture. In 1862 he was appointed Principal of Linden 
Hall, a seminary for young ladies, at Litiz, in Lancaster 
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County, where his character and reputation were largely 
increased. On his resignation, in 1868, he resumed teaching, 
and for the last six years he filled the duties of Professor of 
Latin and Natural Sciences in the Young Ladies’ Seminary. 
He had been ordained a Deacon in June of 1862, and a 
Presbyter in May, 1864. 

At an early age he developed talents of a high order, and 
distinguished himself particularly by his proficiency in the 
ancient languages, and by his thorough knowledge of the 
German tongue; he was familiar with the natural sciences, 
and with botany in particular; and had a decided gift for 
drawing and painting. In fact, there were but few branches 
of knowledge in which he could not excel, did he determine 
to pursue them. To teach was his delight, and for upwards 
of thirty years he stood at the head of the educators of his 
church. In his manners he was singularly unpretending 
and unostentatious, and it was only those who were inti- 
mately acquainted with his varied talents and his great 
fund of information who understood or appreciated his 
character. It is, however, as an author and historian that 
Professor Reichel is best known without the borders of his 
church. His fondness for research and literary pursuits, 
particularly those relating to the early history of the Mora- 
vian Church in America, were encouraged and assisted by 
members of this Society. He read thousands of pages of 
manuscripts, principally written in the German language, 
examined old books of accounts, and copied drafts of build- 
ings and lands belonging to his Church, preserved in their 
archives. In fine, he has done more to elucidate the early 
history of the Moravian Church, and local antiquities, than 
has been attempted by any of his predecessors or contempo- 
raries. As a writer he is distinguished for his chasteness of 
conception and purity of diction; as a historian he is con- 
scientious and thoroughly reliable; and none knew better 
than he how to present his information in most attractive 
form. He was a voluminous writer. In addition to the 
articles contributed to The Moravian, the local press, and 
quite recently, a sketch of Northampton County, prepared 
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for Dr. Egle’s Illustrated History of Pennsylvania, just 
published, Professor Reichel wrote the following works :— 


A History of Nazareth Hall, based on the MSS. of the Rev. Levin T. Rei- 
chel, his uncle, pp. 162. Philadelphia, 1855. 

A History of the Rise, Progress, and Present Condition of the Bethlehem 
Female Seminary, with a catalogue of its pupils, 1785-1858, pp. 468. 
Philadelphia, 1858. (Illustrated.) 

Moravians in New York and Connecticut. A memorial of the dedication 
of monuments erected by the Moravian Historical Society, to mark the 
sites of ancient missionary stations in New York and Connecticut, pp. 
185. Philadelphia, 1860. (Illustrated.) 

Historical Sketch of Nazareth Hall from 1755 to 1869, with an account of 
the reunions of former pupils, and of the inauguration of a monument at 
Nazareth, June 11, 1868, erected in memory of Alumni who fell in the 
late Rebellion, pp. 356. Philadelphia, 1869. (Illustrated.) 

Memorials of the Moravian Church, vol. i. pp. 366. Philadelphia, 1870. 

Wyalusing, and the Moravian Mission, at Friedenshuetten. Part v., 
Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society, pp. 45. Bethlehem, 
-1871. 

Names which the Lenni Lennape or Delaware Indians gave to rivers, 
streams, and localities, within the States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Virginia, with their significations. Prepared from a MS. 
by John Heckewelder. Part vi., Transactions of the Moravian Historical 
Society, pp. 55. Bethlehem, 1872. 

A Red Rose from the Olden Time; or, A Ramble through the Annals of 
the Rose Inn, on the barony of Nazareth, in the days of the Province, pp. 
50. Philadelphia, 1872. 

The Crown Inn, near Bethlehem, Penna., 1745. A History, touching the 
events that occurred at that Notable Hostelry, during the reigns of the 
Second and Third Georges, etc., pp. 162. Philadelphia, 1872. (Map 
and illustrations.) 

The Old Sun Inn, at Bethlehem, Penna., 1758. Now the Sun Hotel. An 
authentic History, pp. 51. Doylestown, Pa., 1873. 

A Register of members of the Moravian Church, and of persons attached to 
said church in this country and abroad, between 1727 and 1754. By 
Rev. A. Reincke. Illustrated with historical annotations by W. C. R., 
pp. 144. Part vii. of the Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society. 
Bethlehem, 1873. 

History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian Nations who once inhabited 
Pennsylvania and the neighboring States. By the Rev. John Heckewel- 
der. New and revised edition, with an introduction and notes, pp. 465. 
Publication Fund of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Philadel- 
phia, 1876. 


He was also engaged in writing for this Society, a History 
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of Bethlehem, for which he had been collecting materials 
during the past fifteen years. This was to be followed by a 
History of Northampton County. 

On Saturday afternoon, October 28, his remains were in- 
terred in the old cemetery at Bethlehem. 





MEMORIAL NOTICE OF THE REV. WILLIAM M. 
REYNOLDS, D.D. 


Read by TOWNSEND WARD before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
Nov. 13, 1876. 





Mr. Presipent: Our fellow member, the Rev. William 
Morton Reynolds, D.D., of Oak Park, near Chicago, died 
on Tuesday, the 5th of September, 1876. His illness ex- 
tended through a period of twenty days; and it was attended 
by intense suffering, which he bore with the patience and 
resignation befitting his faith. 

Dr. Reynolds was born at Little Falls, in Fayette County 
of this State, on the 4th of March, 1812. Regretting that 
I know nothing else of his earlier years, I can only say, that 
when he arrived at manhood, he entered the Lutheran 
ministry, and was the Professor of Latin in Pennsylvania 
College at Gettysburg for about eighteen years, when, in 
1850, he resigned to accept the presidency of Capitol Uni- 
versity at Columbus, Ohio. Subsequently to this he took 
charge of a collegiate institution at Allentown in Pennsyl- 
vania, and afterwards he accepted the presidency of the 
Illinois State University at Springfield. About 1864, he 
left the Lutheran ministry, and entered that of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, and was, at the time of his death, 
the rector of the church at Oak Parks. 

On the 18th of May, 1848, Dr. Reynolds was led to make 
an address on “ The Swedish Church in America.” It was 
delivered before the Historical Society of the American 
Lutheran Church at Gettysburg, but it was not published 
until the following year. Its preparation for the press in- 
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volved considerable research, and during the interval, he 
found the subject so much more important than he had at 
first supposed it to be, that he announced in a note to the 
address, his contemplated intention to translate the history 
of New Sweden, by Israel Acrelius, Provost of the Churches 
on the Delaware. 

Dr. Nicholas Collin, of the church of Gloria Dei at Wicaco, 
had, in 1799, begun the translation of this most important 
work, but his labor extended only so far as a few chapters. 
Du Ponceau, in 1834, had spoken of it as “much more com- 
plete, and in every respect superior,” to the work of Campa- 
nias, but still it remained to us a sealed book, for it was in 
Swedish; a language little known among us. Dr. Reynolds’ 
declaration, that were. he able to obtain a copy, he would 
study the language and translate it, led to one being bor- 
rowed, and twenty-five years after that time, he handed 
over to the trustees of the Publication Fund, his translation 
completed. His translation was now submitted to a most 
rigidly critical test. Our fellow member, Mr. Joseph J. 
Mickley, a good Swedish scholar, read aloud in English, 
from the original Acrelius, to the writer of this, who held 
in his hand the translation by Dr. Reynolds; every error, 
and there were very few, was noted, as was also every 
instance where a delicately modified expression might better 
render the author’s meaning, and of these there were hardly 
more than one hundred. The suggestions were all accepted, 
sometimes with further modification by the translator. One 
case only occurred, of serious difficulty, and in this, after a 
correspondence of several weeks, Dr. Reynolds was adjudged 
by an educated lady from Sweden to be correct. 

I have thought it due, Mr. President, to the memory of 
this excellent man, who worked as scholars did in the olden 
time, that a knowledge of such protracted, unselfish, and 
valuable labor should be recognized and preserved by us, 
Those who properly regard such labor come at last to know 
that it is priceless, and that it renders illustrious the commu- 
nity that fosters it. 





COMPILED BY CIIAS. R. HILDEBURN. 
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112 Proceedings of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 


NOVEMBER PROCEEDINGS OF THE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The stated quarterly meeting of the Society was held on the evening of 
Nov. 13, 1876, the President, Mr. John William Wallace, in the chair. 

On motion, the reading of the minutes of the last meeting was dispensed 
with. 

Mr. Robert P. Robins read a paper on the life of Gen. Edward Whalley, 
the regicide, which will be found in another part of the Magazine. 

Dr. Edw. Shippen, U. S. N., offered a resolution tendering the thanks of 
the Society to Mr. Robins for his interesting address. 

Mr. Hector Orr expressed his regret at the absence of Mr. Angus McKay, 
Commissioner of Queensland, who had intended to be present to communi- 
cate to the Society information regarding the wonderful progress of that 
island. 

Mr. John W. Jordan announced the death of the Rev. Wm. C. Reichel, 
Professor of Latin and Natural Sciences in the Moravian Seminary at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and editor of the new edition of Heckewelder’s 
History of tue Indian Nations, the volume lately issued by the Publication 
Fund of the Society. 

The death of the Rev. William Morton Reynolds, D.D., to whose labors 
the Society are indebted for the translation of the History of New Sweden, 
by Acrelius, was announced by Mr. Ward. The remarks of Mr. Jordan and 
Mr. Ward will be found elsewhere. 

The Council reported that since the last meeting there had been received 

512 bound volumes; 
552 pamphlets ; 
7 maps ; 
16 manuscripts; and 
39 miscellaneous articles. 

The Society has also received from Mr. Jasper Yeates Conyngham, of 
Lancaster, a large number of letters written to Judge Jasper Yeates; and 
from Miss Fox sundry papers of Dr. Franklin, formerly in the possession of 
Wn. Temple Franklin. 

Dr. Elwyn called the attention of the Society to the statement lately 
made, that “the original flag of the American Union, first displayed by 
Commodore Paul Jones on the Bon Homme Richard,” was recently dis- 
played in this city. He was induced to believe that this could not be the 
original flag, and, in support of his view, read an original letter from John 
Adams to Gov. Langdon, which went to show that the flag was used long 
anterior to the time stated. A committee of three was appointed to coa- 
sider the matter. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Notes. 


Cot. ApErcromBy.—In giving accounts of the military operations in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia during the revolution, it is generally stated 
that the Lieut.-Col. Abercromby who surprised Gen. Lacey at Crooked 
Billet was the same officer who died a general in Egypt in 1801. A refer- 
ence to Drake’s Biographical Dictionary will show that this is an erroneous 
idea. The name of the officer who was in this country was Robert, a brother 
of Sir Ralph. Robert Abercromby served in Canada previous to the revolu- 
tion, was made captain in 1761, lieutenant-colonel in 1775, colonel in 1781, 
major-general in 1790, lieutenant-general in 1797, general in 1802. He was 
wounded at Monmouth, and taken prisoner at Yorktown. He afterwards 
served in India, and succeeded Cornwallis in the chief command in 1793. 


Con. Epwarp BartHo.omew.—This gentleman was a member of the Con- 
vention of 1776 from the county of Philadelphia, and subsequently an officer 
in the army of the revolution. At the time of the celebration of the former 
event last September, inquiry was made concerning him for a biographical 
sketch, but nothing was ascertained. It seemed strange that such a promi- 
nent personage should have passed quietly off the stage of life without any 
reference. Recently, however, in one of the early newspapers of the interior 
of the State, we came across a statement that Col. Bartholomew, while on a 
visit to Dr. Robert Johnston, a surgeon of the revolution residing in Antrim 
Township, Franklin County, in the summer of 1800, was accidentally shot 
by the careless handling of his pistols by a Wm. Henderson, Col. Bartholo- 
mew’s son-in-law, which resulted in his death. Upon inquiry among the 
old residents of that locality, we find from one source that Col. Bartholo- 
mew was buried at Brown’s Mills, not far from Dr. Johnston’s residence ; 
while from another that his body was embalmed by the doctor and sent to 
Philadelphia. As the latter service was performed for two or three promi- 
nent individuals of that city who visited Dr. Johnston for medical advice, 
the latter authority may be mistaken, and the valiant colonel may sleep the 
last sleep with his grave unmarked beside his brother-in-arms, Gen. James 
Potter, in the neglected graveyard at Brown’s Mills. Who can a us ? 

AUPHIN. 


An Ancient LanpMarx.—About sixteen years ago, while entering Phil- 
adelphia by way of the North Pennsylvania Railroad, a gentleman in the 
car pointed out to me a mile-stone standing in the built-up part of the city, 
which he said bore the inscription “One mile to Phila.” Feeling curious 
to know if this remnant of the past was still in existence, on the 12th of 
December, 1875, I walked up Front Street to see if I could discover its 
whereabouts. On the pavement at the northern corner of Keen & Coates’s 
tannery, No. 943 North Front Street, I met with the object of my search. 
It is a dressed stone, with a circular top, about one foot and a half in height, 
ten inches wide, and six inches thick, inscribed 1 M. to P. We understand 
that all distances to Philadelphia in former days were computed from the 
old court-house at Second and Market Streets. While the old stone has 
been performing its silent duties, what a change has been going on around 
it! miles of houses have been built beyond it, while the edifice to which it 
directed the traveller has disappeared from the face of the earth, and will 
soon be remembered but by few. W. J. B. 
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114 Notes and Queries. 


Tae Acaptan Exiies.—The late Mr. Wm. B. Reed, in an address deliv- 
ered before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, entitled ‘‘The Acadian 
Exiles, or French Neutrals in Pennsylvania” (see Contributions to Ameri- 
can History, Phila. 1858), took exception to the statement made in the 
notes of the London edition of Mr. Longfellow’s poem of Evangeline, that 
the government of Pennsylvania proposed to sell the Acadians, with their 
own consent; but that when this expedient for their support was offered to 
their consideration, it was rejected with indignation. After stating that Mr, 
Longfellow had disavowed all knowledge of this aspersion on the Colonial 
Government of Pennsylvania, and that the note had been added to the 
London reprint without the author's consent, Mr. Reed says he found the 
passage in Judge Haliburton’s History of Nova Scotia, in the very words 
used by the English annotator, and there—for no other authority or docu- 
ment was cited—the responsibility must rest. 

It is curious that so general a reader of American history as Mr. Reed 
should not have known that the objectionable passage was quoted by Judge 
Haliburton from Entick’s “ General History of the Seven Years’ War,” and 
the whole passage and much other curious information on the subject is to 
be found in ‘ Walsh’s Appeal from the Judgment of Great Britain.” 
While referring to this subject, it will be well to note that the student of 
this period of American history will find in the Nova Scotia Archives, pub- 
lished at Halifax, N.S., in 1869, a number of papers and documents relating 
to the removal of the Acadian French. This material was used by Dr. I. 
W. Anderson, President of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, 
in a paper read before that society on the 19th of January, 1870, entitled 
“Evangeline,” and “The Archives of Nova Scotia; or, The Poetry and 
Prose of History,” printed in part 7 of the Transactions of the society, 
Quebec, 1870. 


Tue Rerp Controversy.—The controversy regarding the intentions of 
Gen. Joseph Reed, previously to the battle of Trenton, which was reopened 
by the publication of the ninth volume of Bancroft’s History of the United 
States, in which Mr. Bancroft supported the charges brought against Gen. 
Reed by a quotation from the unpublished journal of the Hessian Colonel 
Count Donop, stating that Colonel Reed, having taken a protection from 
the British, informed Gen. Mifflin that he would no longer serve in the 
defence of his country, has received a quietus which will no doubt settle it 
for all time to come. : 

Adjutant-General Wm. S. Stryker, of New Jersey, has brought to light 
the report of Count Donop to his superior officer Gen. Grant, from which it 
is evident that the Col. Reed alluded to in the Donop diary was Col. Chas. 
Read of the New Jersey Militia, and not the adjutant of Washington’s 
army; and that the Gen. Mifflin spoken of by the Hessian colonel was Col. 
Samuel Griffin, who commanded the Americans in the neighborhood of Mt. 
Holly, at the time of the reported defection of Col. Reed. 

So decided are the conclusions that result from an investigation of the 
evidence submitted by Gen. Stryker, that we are at a loss to understand 
how, with all the research that has been brought to bear on this period of 
the history of the revolution, the truth remained so long obscured. Although 
we know but little regarding Col. Chas. Read, his apostasy is a matter of 
history recorded in more than one volume to be found on the shelves of almost 
_ any historical library, public or private (see Pa. Archives, 2d series, vol. i. 

page 496; Marshall’s Remembrancer, page 129, Philadelphia, 1839-1849). 
Indeed, had not the investigations of the late Wm. B. Reed been influenced 
by a spirit other than historical, it is likely he would have struck on the 
truth, for, on page 92 of his pamphlet entitled President Reed, he writes 
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in a note, “ Were I disposed to make minute criticisms, I might express a 
doubt whether, after all, the Col. Reed of the diary of the 21st of December 
was my ancestor, for, according to Mr. Bancroft, there were other Colonel 
Reeds. There was (page 246) ‘the New England Reed.’ ” 

When the attention of Mr. Bancroft was called to the result of Gen. 
Stryker’s investigation, he at once, to use his own language, perceived the 
bearing of the discoveries, and asked to be allowed the favor to be the first to 
announce them to the public, a privilege that was courteously granted; and 
in the centenary edition of Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. v. 
page 479, the correction is made. Gen. Stryker has printed, for private 
distribution, a small edition of a pamphlet containing his investigation on 
this subject. 


Queries. 


Rosert Hunter Morris.—Frequent inquiries have been made if there is 

in existence a portrait of this gentleman, one of the most renowned of the 

rovincial governors of Pennsylvania. Is there none among the family in 
Yew York? Davpuin. 


Gov. Joun Penn.—It is stated that the portrait of John Penn in the 
executive department at Harrisburg and in the rooms of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania is that of John Penn the poet, and not that of John 
Penn the last of the provincial governors—who can tell? If correct, it is 
important that the matter be remedied, and the John Penn’s portrait be 
substituted. Davpuin. 

[The catalogue of paintings, etc., belonging to the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, thus describes the portrait of John Penn in that collection : 
“ John Penn, son of Thomas and Lady Juliana Penn, b. Feb. 23, 1760, d. —, 
1830.” The original is by Pine in 1787, and was presented by John Penn 
to his friend Edmund Physick, accompanied with the following note, Dec. 18, 
1787: “This picture of one of a family in your connection, with whome your 
probity and attachment have been so conspicuous, is presented as a testi- 
mony of gratitude and regard by your sincere friend and obedient servant.— 
John Penn.” We are informed that this portrait was copied and presented 
to the Historical Society, under the impression that it was that of Gov. John 
Penn, and that the error was not discovered until some time afterwards. | 


Treason oF Cuartes Lee.—I have heard that an answer to George H. 
Moore’s “ Treason of Gen. Charles Lee” appeared shortly after the publica- 
tion of that volume. Can any one state if such was the case, and if so, give 
the title of the reply ? A. W. S—. 

“Tar Crisis.”—Was the author of “The Crisis,” a paper printed in 
London in 1774, and reprinted in a 12mo. volume in New York in 1776, 
ever discovered? Christopher Marshall, in his Remembrancer (22d of 
April, 1775), recorded that the news from London was that, on “ March 7th, 
at noon, the two sheriffs and the hangman attended at the Royal Exchange, 
in order to burn a periodical paper called ‘The Crisis, No. 3.2... As 
soon as the fire was lighted before the exchange, it was immediately put out, 
and dead dogs and cats thrown at the officers.” On the 7th of May Mar- 
shall writes that the news was “that the printers of the piece called the 
Crisis were had before the ministry on account of finding out the author, 
who, being interrogated and pressed hard, declared that one of the writers 
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was the Duke Gloucester. They immediately discharged them without any 
farther confession.” Had the Duke of Gloucester anything to do with the 
matter ? “ Dr. Dryaspust.” 


Gey. Dante, Morcan.—lIt is stated in a number of biographical notices 
of this officer that he was a native of New Jersey; but we find the late 
Winthrop Sargent, in his History of the Braddock Expedition, page 240, 
claims him as a Pennsylvanian. W. W.H. Davis and Wm. J. Buck, in 
their histories of Bucks County, make the same statement. Gen. Davis 
quotes as his principal witness one Michael Fackenthall, who died thirty 
— ago, and was told by Morgan that he was born in Durham Township, 

ucks County, Pennsylvania. What are the claims of New Jersey? 


Dacwortny.—In Marshall’s Washington, 2d ed., p. 12, a Captain Dag- 
worthy is referred to as having successfully contested precedence with Col. 
Washington in 1756. Further information regarding him is desired by 


Joun Carey.—John Carey, attorney-at-law, Salem, N.J., married in 1774 
Catharine Lawrence. I would be glad to receive any information in regard 
to John Carey and his descendants. BRUNHILDE. 


Davenport Famity.—Dr. B. F. Davenport, 751 Tremont Street, Boston, 
is collecting for publication a history of the Davenport family, and will be 
glad to receive information on the subject. 


JosepH Kirxsripe.—Can any information be furnished regarding the 
descendants of Joseph Kirkbride, who came to Pennsylvania in 1681? His 
first wife was Phoebe, daughter of Randall Blackshaw of Bucks County ; 
second wife a daughter of Mahlon Stacy; third wife Mary Fletcher, widow 
of Yardley. H. 


PuitapetPaia Doctors.—I wish to learn something about Dr. Chew, who 
lived in Philadelphia in 1730; also of a Dr. Samuel Chew, of West River, 
Maryland—if he originally came from Philadelphia or not; where Dr. 
John Karsley, Sr., and Dr. John Karsley, Jr., were born, and whom they 
married; the names of the father and mother of Dr. John Morgan, and 
whom he married. G. 


Str Coriincwoop Fiemminc.—On page 581, vol. ii. 2d series, of Penna. 
Archives, Harrisburg, 1876, we find the name of Sir Collingwood Flemming 
mentioned as a lieutenant in the provincial service. On page 610 of same 


volume he is returned dead. Is anything known of his history ? 
RoaeErs. 


Lapy Curistrana Grirrin.—Who was the wife of the Hon. Cyrus Griffin, 
of Virginia, sometime President of the Continental Congress? In the 
records of Christ Church in this city she is styled “Lady Christiana 
Griffin.” TRIGNEY. 


Micuart Hittecas.—Has there ever been a biographical sketch made of 
Michael Hillegas, one of the Continental Treasurers ? STonE. 





